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Were the principal books of the New, and, I might 
add, of the Old Testament, records of ordinary events, 
with but that slight tinge of the marvellous which 
adheres to all ancient history, I doubt whether their 
genuineness and the authenticity of their contents would 
be called into serious question, except by the class of 
critics who deny that Homer ever lived, and would 
assign to the Iliad more authors than it numbers Books. 
The simple argument of Paley in his “ Evidences of 
Christianity” is unanswerable. It met, and more than 
refuted, the historical infidelity of his age. It, and with 
it very many masterly treatises of the last century, have 
become obsolete and comparatively useless, not because 
they are not true, but because they drove infidelity from 
its old historical ground to considerations of antecedent 
probability or possibility. I say this, with Strauss, the 





* The text to this Lecture on its delivery was Genesis i.1: “In the be- 

inning God created the heaven and the earth.” Johni. 1,14: “In the 
Feginning was the Word..... And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” 
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Tiibingen school, and critics of their stamp, in my mind; 
for their historical theories concerning the symbolical 
books of Christianity are not founded on any known 
laws of literary composition or known facts in the his- 
tory of books, but are simply attempts to account for 
the existence and contents of these books in accordance 
with the assumed impossibility of revelation and mir- 
acle. 

It is, then, at this latter point that Christianity needs 
defence at the present moment. The region of the pos- 
sible and the probable is the Armageddon, —the final 
battle-ground, where the forces of infidelity must be 
routed or must bear away the honors of victory. If rev- 
elation and miracle are intrinsically probable, the Chris- 
tian revelation and miracles have more than enough of 
sclid historical testimony to substantiate them. If rev- 
elation and miracle are in a high degree improbable, this 
historical testimony, strong as it is, may find its entire 
counterpoise in rebutting a priort arguments. If reve- 
lation and miracle are impossible, then this historical 
testimony, though it seem impregnable, loses all valid- 
ity ; while hypotheses, else absurd, become tenable. 

In this region to which the conflict is narrowed, anal- 
ogy is our chief argument, —the analogy of the known 
facts of nature to the alleged facts of revelation. Anal- 
ogy demonstrates nothing; for it argues from a fact in 
one series or department to a parallel fact in another 
somewhat similar, yet not coincident, series or depart- 
ment, and, unless assured from other sources, we can 
never know that it is not with the fact in question that 
resemblance ceases and difference begins. Yet, under 
the administration of a self-consistent and immutable 
God, analogy always proves a possibility ; and in pro- 
portion to the closeness of the parallelism between the 
series of facts or the departments of truth compared, its 
conclusions range from bare possibility to the confines 
of certainty. 

I propose in this discourse, through the aid of anal- 
ogy, to meet some of the intrinsic improbabilities urged 
against Christianity and its records. 

1. According to the Christian theory, the history of 
the spiritual creation has been marked by successive 
forming epochs, at each of which new spiritual agencies 
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have come into action, new trains of spiritual causes 
have been put in operation, new modes of spiritual life 
have been brought into being. Of this sort were the 
Abrahamic and the Mosaic, no less than the Christian 
era. Now, if we admit the development-theory of the 
material universe, this hypothesis as to the spiritual 
creation is utterly untenable. If, without any creative 
acts or epochs, a mass of nebulous matter, which filled 
the entire area comprehended within the orbit of the out- 
ermost planet, in cooling, threw off successive rings that 
globed themselves into worlds; if animal life in its 
lowest forms was the product of fermenting chaos in the 
infancy of those worlds; if on our own planet the Aca- 
rus Crossii furnished the parent stock for all animated 
nature; if man must abandon the genealogy closing 
with those sublime words, “which was the son of 
Adam, which was the son of God,” and must trace his 
ancestry, not upward, but downward, through the ape, 
the tadpole, the polype, to the microscopic animalcule, — 
then is man’s spiritual history equally a spontaneous 
development, and the germ of Judaism, the seed of the 
kingdom of Christ, floated in nebulous vapor, weltered 
in unformed chaos, was wrapt in the thin cuticle of 
the first animalcule whose aspiring nisus raised him 
to a higher grade of being. But the Lucretius redi- 
vivus, the modern apostle of this theory, found it neces- 
sary in his second treatise to appeal from the inhospi- 
tality of the scientific world to the larger receptivity 
of popular ignorance. Science denies that species run 
into one another, or develop themselves from one an- 
other, and has settled down in the belief of successive 
epochs in the material creation,— epochs when new 
causes were intruded, and new forms of life were ush- 
ered upon the stage of being. The tilted strata of the 
mountain-sides are chapters of cosmogony, each with its 
plainly written beginning. The cryptogamous plants 
preceded animal life. The saurian reptiles floundered 
on the reeking surface of our planet before there was 
foot of quadruped, or solid ground on which it could be 
planted. Gigantic forms, that have left only their fossil 
relics, had their era before man became a living soul. 
Is it, then, probable that spiritual life alone had but one 
epoch of creation,—that it came at once upon the 
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theatre of its manifestation complete in all its parts, in 
all its surroundings, in all its instrumentalities? As in 
the pre-Adamite ages there was a passage, not by grad- 
ual development, but by successive creations, from lower 
forms to higher, culminating in man, is it not intrinsi- 
cally probable that a like order may have been followed 
in the spiritual creation, commencing with primeval 
man, the easy prey of error and sin, culminating in the 
second Adam, “ the Lord from heaven” ? 

2. We pass to another stage of our argument. The 
forming epochs of the spiritual creation are reported in 
the Bible to have been attended by miracle. But was 
miracle a new event upon the earth? Manifestly and 
confessedly, No. Miracles marked, constituted, the 
forming epochs of the material creation. By a miracle 
I mean an event occurring with no proximate cause 
that has been previously known to produce such an 
event, and thus indicating the direct action of the 
Divine power without any immediate efficient cause, or 
necessarily connected antecedent. Now, if we suppose 
an intelligent witness of the creation, each stage of the 
process, every new substance, or organized form, or liv- 
ing being, must have seemed to him an effect without a 
material cause, a result of God’s direct fiat, a shaping 
of lifeless matter by the Creator’s word, — in fine, such 
an event as was to the eyes of the Apostles the recover- 
ing of sight to the man born blind, the Saviour’s walk- 
ing on the Sea of Galilee, the coming forth of Lazarus 
from the tomb, or the reappearance of the crucified and 
buried Redeemer. Miracles are objected to as incon- 
sistent with the observed course of nature, as opposed 
to general experience, nay, as unworthy of the immu- 
table Creator. On these same grounds might an arch- 
angel, existent before the worlds, have refused to believe 
in the creation, shut from his sight the clustering suns and 
systems, and maintained that his brother archangels who 
professed to see them were self-deluded or impostors. 
For not a single stage of the creation can have been an 
object of foresight from causes previously at work. Not 
a created being can have been a natural growth. Not 
an act of forming power and organizing wisdom can 
have obeyed any law but that of the attributes of Him 
to whom all things wise and good are possible. 
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To my own mind this argument is conclusive ; and 
the objector is best answered by those words of Jehovah 
to Job from the whirlwind : “ Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth? Hast thou entered 
into the springs of the sea? Or hast thou walked in 
the search of the depth? Knowest thou this because 
thou wast then born? or because the number of thy 
days is great?” When I contemplate the diversity of 
the creation, the infinity of resources which it exhibits, 
the miracles beyond calculation and thought of which 
it bears the record, dull, leaden uniformity thence on- 
ward seems the least probable theory. I expect to find 
the leading epochs in the spiritual, as in the material 
creation, marked by miracle, — new life for men’s souls 
attended and attested by visible signs of omnipotence, 
— the advent of the world’s Redeemer accompanied by 
a shaking of the powers of nature, and the tremulous 
upheaving of renewed life from the realm of the dead. 

3. We are led next to consider the objection to mira- 
cles grounded on the assumed uniformity of the system 
and inflexibility of the laws of nature. In the highest 
of all senses, that system is undoubtedly uniform, those 
laws inflexible; for nature can never manifest aught 
more, less, or other than the attributes of its sole Crea- 
tor and supreme Legislator. ‘There can be no contrasts 
that are not embraced in a broader generalization, — no 
discords that are not merged in a more. comprehensive 
harmony, — no divergent tendencies, that do not beyond 
human vision converge in ends worthy of the wisdom, 
declarative of the love, from which, behind human vision, 
they issued on their separate tracks and missions. 

But in the common sense of the word, the system of 
the universe is not uniform. Astronomy reveals no un- 
varying type in the structure, environments, and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. There are, in the 
remotest outlying provinces of telescopic vision, nebule 
unresolved, and, as is believed by most or all astrono- 
mers, unresolvable. It matters not, for our argument, 
whether they are in the process of consolidation, but at 
‘ earlier stages of their physical history than the stars that 
present a sharply defined disc; or whether they are per- 
manent masses of nebulous vapor. In either case, the 
field of telescopic vision presents, as concurrently under 
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the Divine jurisdiction, two different classes of celestial 
bodies, which must needs manifest unlike phenomena, 
be controlled by separate orders of physical laws, and 
bear widely diverse relations to their secondaries, if they 
are centres of systems, and to animated nature, if they 
are, both or either, inhabited. The binary stars, revolving 
in determinate periods about their common centre of 
gravity, present also evidences of yet another system; 
for the mutual relation of each pair of these celestial 
gemini cannot be explained by analogies drawn from 
our solar system, nor yet embraced in our theories of the 
single stars. 

In our own system, there are wide diversities. The 
diurnal rotation of the planets —the most important of 
all their motions, if we consider them. as inhabited 
worlds — divides them into two classes; the smaller and 
nearer planets having days more than twice as long as 
those of Jupiter and Saturn. The unequal distribution 
of satellites in the system, the solitary revolution of 
Mars, the gorgeous retinue of Jupiter, the marvellous 
environment of Saturn, constitute differences which 
science comprehends in no theory, legitimates by no 
laws, harmonizes by no sweeping generalization, but 
can only point to the inscrutable will of Him who has 
made one star to differ from another star in glory. 

The comets remain anomalies in the system. What 
uses they subserve, what dreary depths or glorious dis- 
tances of space they penetrate in their aphelion, we 
know not, and on earth can never know. Hardly to be 
recognized by marks of identity when they are reputed 
to return, — or, if cognizable, never keeping “tryst” with 
the astronomer, but always before cr behind his ap- 
pointed time,— it may be doubted whether they are 
better known now than when their advent used to 
spread terror among the nations. In them are “ hidings 
of His power,’ and a stern rebuke for the arrogance 
which would track step by step the path of Omnipo- 
tence, drop its line and plummet into the fathomless 
depths of the Divine counsels, and circumscribe the im- 
measurable creation within laws and limits of its own 
devising. Equally anomalous are the asteroids, — that 
cluster of planets so strangely multiplying under in- 
creased telescopic power, where human science says 
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there should be but one. Has there been a miracle in 
that region of the heavens? Was there a pristine parting 
of the nebulous ring, which should, according to our theo- 
ries, have globed itself in undivided unity? Has there 
been a disruption from some impinging contact or explo- 
sive force? Can moral, spiritual causes have left their 
record in a shattered world, — a memorial of the right- 
eous displeasure of an outraged Deity? We know not, 
and it is idle tospeculate. Suffice it to say, that there is 
aregion of permanent miracle, — of diversity with no 
cause that we can trace; that ¢éhere is a lacuna in our 
system of nature, a caveat against the presumption 
which would claim to pronounce ez cathedra all that it 
was ever possible for God to do. : 

Whence, again, come the meteoric stones? Of origin 
foreign to our own planet, or at least proceeding from 
sources that elude our search, their very motions incapa- 
ble of being reduced to any known law, they indicate 
that we are surrounded by forces which we cannot 
measure or calculate, — that there are ordinances of the 
heavens which we have not learned to register; and 
they may well make us cautious in applying the limita- 
tions of our theories to events, though more significant, 
not one whit more abnormal, which may have occurred 
in connection with the religious history of our planet. 

Here let me not be misunderstood. I doubt not the 
harmony of the system of nature. I doubt not that there 
are in the universe intelligences that can trace and com- 
prehend it, and that to such minds the vast circumfer- 
ence of created things is girdled by the inscription, “ God 
is one.” The point of my argument is this. In the 
system of nature, there is seeming diversity and contra- 
riety of plan where we believe that there is only unity 
and harmony. We therefore have no reason to deny 
that, in the administration of human affairs, there may 
have been like seeming diversity and contrariety, — as 
must have been the case, if at certain periods and in 
certain places the action of proximate causes has been 
suspended, and Omnipotence has wrought with no in- 
tervening agency. As regards the diversities and abnor- 
mal facts in the system of nature, we demand the testi- 
mony, not of our own senses, but of competent scientific 
observers. By parity of reason we can demand, as to 
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the diversities and abnormal facts in the administration 
of human affairs, nothing more than the testimony of 
competent and disinterested eye and ear witnesses. 
A priori considerations bear with no stronger weight 
against miracles, than against the astronomical facts I 
have cited, which it would be simply ridiculous to 
doubt,—as it would indeed be to doubt any facts in 
science or in general history on the grounds on which 
religious scepticism is accustomed to base its cavils and 
objections. 

As regards general laws, it will be time to maintain 
their inflexibility, when we have proved their existence. 
That certain consequents which we call effects are wont 
to follow certain antecedents which we call causes, we 
indeed know; and to the extent of these observed se- 
quences: we can expect, plan, and act with confidence. 
But how numerous are the events which we cannot cal- 
culate, — as to which the philosopher has as little fore- 
sight as the idiot, —the sage of the nineteenth century 
after Christ, as the barbarian of the nineteenth century 
before Christ! How know we that what we call gen- 
eral laws (but might more reverently term accustomed 
modes of the Divine operation) extend any further than 
is needed to assist our calculation? How know we 
that, beyond this limited range, a discretionary Provi- 
dence may not be the only law? I say not that this is 
the case ; but he who objects to well-authenticated, yet 
exceptional facts, on the ground of general laws, is bound 
to demonstrate those laws before he uses them in argu- 
ment. 

This demonstration is rendered the more difficult by 
the results, or rather the non-results, of physical science. 
Six thousand years of research have failed to reveal effi- 
cient forces in nature. We talk of gravitation, cohesion, 
caloric, electricity, magnetism, and the like. These are 
but euphemisms for our ignorance, — fence-words set 
up at the extremest limits of our knowledge; and in the 
impossibility of detecting, or even conceiving of, any in- 
herent force in brute matter, we are constrained to refer 
all power directly to mind, intelligence, volition. 

There are, then, no analogies in nature which forbid 
our belief in the occurrence of events that seem abnor- 
mal, if there have been epochs in the Divine adminis- 
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tration when such events could best subserve the coun- 
sels of infinite love. We cannot deny that such epochs 
may have occurred in connection with man’s spiritual 
needs. We indeed see plainly that a uniform course of 
administration, in the general tenor of the world’s his- 
tory, best meets these needs. But may they not also 
have been subserved in a still higher sense by excep- 
tional events at marked epochs, designed to sanction 
special revelations of the Divine truth and will,—to 
inaugurate new eras of religious discipline,—to lay 
bare the ever-working arm of the Omnipotent, — to 
say to the nations, as it is not said in the ordinary 
course of nature, “ Behold your God” ? 

4. But were we to admit in the abstract the possi- 
bility of miracles, there are some minds which are 
repelled from the miracles of the Bible by a certain 
poetical character inherent in them, their circumstances, 
and their narratives. ‘They are often represented as 
having been wrought under circumstances highly pictu- 
resque, with surroundings that make either a wonderfully 
brilliant or a strongly contrasted setting for the work of 
superhuman power; and in some instances, especially in 
the Old Testament, the narrative of miracle rolls on with 
such an epic stateliness and majesty, as hardly to need 
an artificial rhythm and cadence to make it the loftiest 
poetry. Now, because the myths of other religions are 
poetical, and their most pregnant fables are the burden 
of epic song, it is most illogically inferred that these 
highly poetical narratives of the Bible must be myths, 
that these fragments of Hebrew epics must be compact 
of fable. Let us see, then, whether the miracles of 
sacred story have not in this regard their prototypes and 
analogues in nature. 

The material universe is full of poetry. Not in shapes 
of bald and bare utility was the creative fiat put forth. 
Innumerable forms were thrown into being with no 
other purpose than to adorn and gladden life, to wake 
rich melodies in the soul, to enkindle and exalt the 
imagination, and to bring the esthetic elements of our 
nature into communion with the incorruptible Spirit, in 
whose thought lay the archetypes of all beauty and 
grandeur. Here I might speak of the lakes of liquid 
amber that lie on the bosom of the Western heaven as 
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the sun goes down;— of the glorious nights, when the 
full-orbed moon chases every cloud from the sky, and 
rides conqueror and queen;— of the mystic fires that 
shoot up from the horizon, dart in lambent rays from 
pole to pole, span the firmament with their radiant bow, 
encircle the zenith with their rejoicing crown, suffuse 
the whole heavens as with an altar-flame of praise to 
the Most High. It was with lyric pulse and cadence 
that to the Psalmist’s ear the heavens declared the glory 
of God, and the firmament showed forth his handiwork ; 
for, says the sacred poet, “ There is no speech nor lan- 
guage, their voice is not heard; yet their chord, their harp- 
string, vibrates through all the earth; its strains of wor- 
ship resound to the ends of the world.” ‘To him who 
has caught the anthem-note from this lyre of universal 
nature, the miracles of the Bible attest their naturalness 
and truthlikeness by their poetical forms and aspects. 
They are not abrupt, angular intrusions of Omnipotence 
on the stage of human experience and action; but they 
come in all the grandeur of celestial magnificence, or 
with environments of unearthly grace and beauty. The 
flaming chariot takes the prophet from sight. The 
shining form walks in glory with the children of the cap- 
tivity. Music, minstrelsy, chanting angels, float over 
the hills of Judea when the Saviour is born. The dove- 
shaped, fiery symbol rests on his head when he comes 
from the baptismal stream. Prophets, in the insignia of 
more than human splendor, attend on either side their 
transfigured Lord. Angels in robes of light watch his 
broken sepulchre. And in every miracle wrought by his 
hand there is as much that appeals to our sense of beauty, 
as there is that awakens our adoring awe and grateful 
love. So far from discrediting these miracles on ac- 
count of their poetical features and surroundings, I can- 
not but feel with profound conviction that in them the 
God of nature, the Inspirer of song, the beauty-breath- 
ing, joy-giving Soul of this glorious universe, renews the 
poetry of creation’s dawn and the harmony of the morn- 
ing stars, — puts forth the very same attributes which 
are enshrined and vocal in all things that He has made. 

5. I would, finally, speak of the Bible itself in one of 
its aspects, which lies open to objection and cavil, but 
in which it only repeats the analogy of nature. I refer 
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to its miscellaneousness. Whatever our theory of in- 
spiration, if we admit the fact of Divine revelations, we 
cannot doubt that Providence intended that those reve- 
lations should be preserved and transmitted in adequate 
and trustworthy records ; and if the Bible in its form and 
character shows itself ill adapted for such an office, its 
inadequacy reflects discredit upon its contents. Why, 
then, is the Bible so miscellaneous and fragmentary ? 
Why are we left to gather up traits of the Divine from 
among genealogies, records of wars and revolutions, 
stories of human folly and guilt, dreary wastes of pro- 
saic detail? Why, under the leading of an orderly 
Providence, was not the pen of inspiration so guided 
that we might have in one part of the record a body of 
theology, in another a code of moral laws, in another an 
exposition of human nature and destiny, in another a 
digest of the religious history of the race,— so that the 
Scriptures might be studied like a school-book, and even 
the youth, the very child, might go forth thoroughly fur- 
nished with accurate knowledge, to which nothing need 
afterward be added ? 

A sufficient answer, indeed, to this question might be, 
that a Bible thus written must needs have narrowed 
and belittled religious truth,— must have curtailed the 
infinite, not only to the dimensions of a finite mind, but 
to dimensions which that mind itself would outgrow; 
for the mind that in its early years comprehended all 
revealed truth would exceed it, overlap it, look down 
upon it, in the pride of its strength. All positive sys- 
tems are thus outgrown. They are of use in depart- 
ments of knowledge with which we are only remotely 
concerned, and in which we need but a modicum of in- 
formation. But no man becomes a proficient in an 
science, who does not transcend system, and gather up 
new truth for himself in the boundless universe around 
him. In the science of Divine things there are sys- 
tematic creeds and catechisms,— man-made Bibles, — 
which profess to teach the whole of religion. But no 
sooner does a man place one of these between his own 
soul and God’s Bible, than he shrinks into a theological 
pygmy, all his powers of apprehension and reflection are 
crippled and dwarfed, and he thenceforward moves, not 
even in a self-returning circle, but in a constantly dimin- 
ishing spiral. 
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But, without laying further stress on these considera- 
tions, I would vindicate the Bible by the analogy of 
nature. In the miscellaneousness of the Bible I trace 
the hand of God,—his wonted method of teaching, — 
the stretching forth of the line that goes out to all the 
earth, — the publication of the word that reaches to the 
ends of the world. Not with square and compasses of 
man’s device has God built the earth and meted out the 
heavens. His creation is broken at every point, — here 
a sheltered valley, there a profound abyss,—on one side 
a mountain with its summit in the clouds, on the other 
a leaping cataract; off in the distance the waves lift up 
their voice, while in the depths above, the stars move 
each on its separate path, and shine each with a differ- 
ing glory. And when I look into the Bible, I behold 
there the same sublime diversity,— on one leaf, as it 
were, pastures clothed with flocks and valleys covered 
over with corn, where all that grows is ripe for use, 
good for food, and the most ignorant wayfarer cannot 
reach out his hand in vain; and on the next leaf, heights 
and depths, in which are the hidings of His power, 
things into which the angels desire to look, and which to 
scale and fathom may tax the loftiest faculties of succes- 
sive generations. I follow the Saviour into quiet home 
scenes, where kind and familiar words flow as they 
might from the lips of any holy son of man; and then 
go up with him on the mountain where the brightness 
of heaven glows from his face and shines from his rai- 
ment; and then look from afar upon the dread mystery 
of Gethsemane, the bloody sweat, the agony, the angel 
that came to strengthen him ; —and for this blending in 
the record of the genially human, the ineffably divine, the 
unapproachably awful, I am only the more ready to 
trace the image of the God whom in part we see and 
know as we do the countenance of a brother, who yet 
dwells in light inaccessible and full of glory, while his 
ways are in the sea, his judgments a great deep, his 
paths past our finding out. In the sacred narrative, I 
mark the Divine providence in the even current of hu- 
man fortunes unrippled by marvel, as in any common 
history or biography, — then, it may be, in an obscure 
hamlet replenishing the widow’s wasting oil-cruse, — 
then spreading darkness over a whole land, rending its 
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rocks and unsealing its sepulchres; and for this very 
combination of the unemphatic, the quiet, the grand, the 
fearful, I seem to read only the more life-like record of 
Him who smiles upon us in the way-side flower, fills for 
our individual use the cup of unhoped blessedness, then 
moves in storm, earthquake, and tempest, lashes the 
writhing waves, rides on the whirlwind’s wing, and ter- 
rifies the nations. 

And what though, in this divine miscellany, there is 
much that at a superficial view we cannot understand, 
much which transcends our power of use, much even 
which seems beneath our capacity of use in our present 
grade of culture and progress? The Bible purports to 
be a compend of the means employed by God for the 
spiritual education of men from the birth of Adam to 
the end of time, and for their education with reference 
to an inconceivably lofty and expanded sphere of being. 
In this compend we should expect to find some things 
which have had their use and wrought their work, — 
which were adapted to the culture of generations whose 
condition and habits we know too vaguely to perceive 
the perfect and divine adaptation that existed ; — much, 
too, which may develop its full meaning only to genera- 
tions of higher intelligence and truer faith than ours ; — 
much, also, very much, which, pondered and inwardly 
digested, will reveal to our hearts ever new and grow- 
ing depth of significance ; — much (I rejoice to believe) 
which, received into our minds, yet not fully germinat- 
ing here, will grow, and blossom, and bear fruit in 
heaven. Enough is it for us, that, as with the unwrit- 
ten, so with the written word, the more we study it, the 
fuller does it seem of admonition, instruction, and prom- 
ise, — the more does it reveal of hidden beauties and 
harmonies; so that the darkness gradually becomes 
light about us, many of the mysteries are mysteries no 
longer, and yet, while there is bread from heaven grow- 
ing under our hands through the days of our earthly pil- 
grimage, there remains that which fully to assimilate to 
the substance of our own spiritual being may well de- 
mand and crown eternity. 

I have thus indicated some of the analogies of nature, 
which, if they have been fairly stated, meet the objec- 
tions to Christianity grounded on the alleged improba- 
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bility of its historical form. Think not that, though my 
hour has been expended in buttressing the external 
evidences of our faith, lam unconscious of the graver 
moment and profounder interest appertaining to those 
traits of moral, spiritual fitness, beauty, and grandeur, in 
which the Gospel is its own witness. But these depend 
for their fulness of manifestation on the integrity and 
authenticity of their record. They are blurred and 
marred by whatever casts discredit on the identity of 
the Christ of the Gospels with the Jesus who actually 
lived in Judea. Thus, in our labor of love upon the 
walls and about the outer courts of the temple of our 
faith, we are defending its holy of holies, guarding its 
mercy-seat, warding off sacrilegious hands from the ark 
of its covenant. 

But let it not be forgotten, on the other hand, that the 
intrinsic divineness of the Christian doctrines and ethics 
of itself attaches added weight of probability to the 
alleged history of Christianity, so that either branch of 
its evidences, so far from superseding, subsidizes the 
other. The one makes its appeal to the intellect, the 
other to the moral nature; jointly enabling us to believe 
in Christ, as we would love our God, with all the mind 
and with all the heart. 

That faith might thus rest on the twin pillars of en- 
lightened reason and fervent devotion, our fathers con- 
secrated this, their first shrine of learning, to Christ and 
the Church. May those who have entered upon their 
heritage advance with equal pace in that culture, in 
which through the science of nature and of man they 
may go up to Christ and God, and in that through 
which piety shall clasp her zone of perfectness around 
their attainments, and add to the long-enduring yet 
fading green of their academic laurels her amaranthine 
crown! 
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Art. IIl.— THE LAW OF BURIAL AND THE SENTIMENT 
OF DEATH.* 


One of the oldest church edifices in New York, yield- 
ing to the rapid encroachments of trade upon what, 
fifty years ago, formed the arena of eligible dwellings, 
has recently been sold, and at the same time several 
feet of the cemetery attached thereto were appropriated 
by the city to widen one of the most frequented thor- 
oughfares. ‘I'wo legal questions arose from these inci- 
dents: the trustees of the property claimed a specific 
indemnification for the public occupancy of their land, 
and a descendant of one of the individuals buried within 
these precincts claimed that the church should provide 
another and satisfactory place of sepulture, and assume 
the expense of the reinterment. This latter demand in- 
volves the consideration of the rights inherent in, and 
related to, the dead and their resting-place, —a subject, 
in its ultimate and indirect consequences, of large and 
peculiar interest, and one which, in the absence of pre- 
cedents, requires a distinct code. The court appointed 
Samuel B. Ruggles to examine the laws bearing on the 
case, and report a legal opinion, and the reasons thereof, 
as to the rights of the church, the city, and the kindred 
of the deceased respectively. The result has been, not 
only a satisfactory statement of conflicting claims on a 
basis of sound judgment and equity, but a valuable 
treatise on the law of sepulture. Not satisfied with 
bringing his researches and arguments to bear on the 
special case thus submitted to him, Mr. Ruggles has 
taken a comprehensive, historical, and detailed view of 
the general subject; and demonstrated the defects of the 
present laws, as well as the social and religious impor- 
tance of adequate legislation adapted to the exigencies 
continually arising, and based on the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, which obviously require provisions in this regard 
anticipated in older countries by ecclesiastical law and 
religious authority. The scope of the question, in the 
present instance, is thus briefly stated : — 











* An Examination of the Law of Burial, in a Report to the Supreme Court of 
New York. By Samurt B. Ruceuss, Referee. New York: D. Fanshaw. 
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‘‘The proper disposal of this question by this court will be 
important, not so much in the pecuniary amount involved in the 
present instance, as in furnishing a rule for other cases where 
cemeteries may be disturbed, either by their proprietors or by 
public authority. It broadly presents the general question, 
which does not appear to be distinctly settled in this State : — 
Who is legally and primarily entitled to the custody of a dead 
body ? and as a necessary result, who is legally bound to bury 
it? and further, if a body be ejected from its place of burial, 
who then is legally and primarily entitled to its custody, and 
who is bound to re-bury it? 

“The widening of Beekman Street by the Corporation of 
New York removed every building and other impediment which 
stood in its way. Among them was the grave, the ‘ domus 
ultima’ of Moses Sherwood, over which a marble tombstone, 
inscribed with his name, had been standing more than fifty 
years. His skull and bones, and portions of his grave-clothing, 
were found lying in his grave. Had any one any legal interest 
in that grave, or any right to preserve the repose of its occu- 
pant? or any legal interest in the monument, or right to pre- 
serve its repose? Do these rights come within the legal de- 
nomination of ‘ private property,’ which the Constitution forbids 
to be taken for public use without just compensation ? 

‘Property has been concisely defined to be, ‘ the highest 
right a man can have toa thing.’ Blackstone spreads out the 
definition into the ‘ sole and exclusive dominion which one man 
claims and exercises over the external things of the world, in 
total exclusion of the right of any other individual in the uni- 
verse.’ 2 Black. Comm. 2. 

** The things which may thus be exclusively appropriated, 
and thereby made ‘ private property,’ are not confined to tangi- 
ble or visible objects, for light and air are ‘ property,’ and be- 
long exclusively to the occupant so long as he has possession. 
The right to the mere repose of a grave, although intangible or 
invisible, may none the less be property. The dividing line be- 
tween ‘ property ’ as a thing objectively appropriated by a per- 
son, and a ‘ personal right’ as subjectively belonging to a per- 
son, is not always entirely distinct. The proprietary right to 
a gravestone, and the personal right to its undisturbed repose, 
may measurably partake of both. In a certain sense, even a 
purely personal right may be said to be appropriated. Nor is 
the distinction very essential; for if there be a right in a grave 
or its contents, or appendages, which the law will recognize, it 
matters little whether the right is appropriated by or belongs to 
its possessor. Is there, then, a right of which a court of justice 
will take cognizance ? ’ — pp. 33, 34. 
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He subsequently illustrates the requisiteness of the 
protection insisted on : — 


‘*The necessity for the exercise of such authority, not only 
over the burial, but over the corpse itself, by some competent 
legal tribunal, will appear at once, if we consider the conse- 
quences of its abandonment. If no one has any legal interest 
in a corpse, no one can legally determine the place of its inter- 
ment, nor exclusively retain its custody. A son will have no 
legal right to retain the remains of his father, nor a husband of 
his wife, one moment after death. A father cannot legally pro- 
tect his daughter’s remains from exposure or insult, however 
indecent or outrageous, nor demand their re-burial if dragged 
from the grave. ‘The dead deprived of the legal guardianship, 
however partial, which the Church so long had thrown around 
them, and left unprotected by the civil courts, will become, in 
law, nothing but public nuisances, and their custody will be- 
long only to the guardians of the public health, to remove and 
destroy the offending matter, with all practicable economy and 
despatch. The criminal courts may punish the body-snatcher 
who invades the grave, but will be powerless to restore its con- 
tents. 

‘‘ Applied to the case now under examination, the doctrine 
will deny a daughter, whose filial love had followed her father 
to the grave, and reared a monumeut to his memory, all right to 
ask that his remains, uprooted by the city authorities and cast 
into the street, shall again be decently interred. In England, 
with judicial functions divided between the State and the Church, 
the secular tribunals would protect the monument, the winding- 
sheet, the grave-clothes, even down to the ribbon (now extant) 
which tied the queue; but the Church would guard the skull 
and bones. Which of these relics best deserves the legal pro- 
tection of the Supreme Court of law and equity of the State of 
New York? Does not every dictate of common sense and 
common decency demand a common protection for the grave 
and all its contents and appendages? Is a tribunal like this 
under any legal necessity for measuring its judicial and re- 
medial action by the narrow rule and fettered movement of the 
common law of England, crippled by ecclesiastical interference ? 
But may it not put forth its larger powers and nobler attributes 
as a court of enlightened equity and reason ? ’’ — pp. 43, 44. 


We have not space to follow Mr. Ruggles through 
the very able reasoning, and the eloquent applications of 
the facts of history and jurisprudence, to the elucidation 


of these questions. It is seldom that a legal report con- 
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tains so much to excite and enlist the better sympathies 
of humanity. It is, in fact, a learned and finished dis- 
course on the Law of Burial, as a great social interest 
and sacred private duty, with examples drawn from 
antiquity and hallowed by the universal instinct of man- 
kind. ‘The inference arrived at is condensed in the fol- 
lowing five points, which should be the basis of that 
legislative enactment which we trust will reward this 
effective plea. 


‘**]. That neither a corpse, nor its burial, is legally subject, in 
any way, to ecclesiastical cognizance, nor to sacerdotal power 
of any kind. 

*©2. That the right to bury a corpse, and to preserve its re- 
mains, is a legal right, which the courts of law will recognize 
and protect. 

“3. That such right, in the absence of any testamentary 
disposition, belongs exclusively to the next of kin. 

‘4, That the right to protect the remains includes the right 
to preserve them by separate burial, to select the place of sepul- 
ture, and to change it at’ pleasure. 

“5. That, if the place of burial be taken for public use, the 
next of kin may claim to be indemnified for the expense of re- 
moving and suitably re-interring the remains.” — pp. 58, 59. 


Meantime we cannot better promote the object in 
view than by improving the occasion to consider the 
importance, in this age and country, of not only protect- 
ing by law, but encouraging through art and by the 
most emphatic recognition, memorials of the departed, — 
the feeling of our common nature which environs Death 
with sacredness, —the sentiment of retrospection and rev- 
erence which embalms for ever the examples of the bene- 
factors of our race, and endears the loved and lost of our 
affections. 

It is rare for American legislation, or discussions in- 
cident thereto, to go beyond economical and material 
interests ; and when, as in the instance before us, it is 
proposed to vindicate a sentiment by law, to attest a 
right founded entirely upon the better instincts, we 
deem the circumstance memorable and_ suggestive. 
The only constant minister to the sense of the beau- 
tiful among us is Nature, the only: universal appeal 
to reverence is Death; historical associations are too 
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recent, and Art too much of a luxury, to awaken and 
confirm these divine and neglected elements of human- 
ity ; but through the affections and the idea of a com- 
mon destiny, what may be called the sentiment of 
Death — that is, the memory of the departed, the places 
of their sepulture, the trophies of their worth—lures the 
least aspiring mind to “thoughts that wander through 
eternity,’ and promotes that association with the past 
which the English moralist declared essential to intel- 
lectual dignity. Accordingly, this plea for the authority 
of the living to protect the dead,—this invocation of 
law to guard as sacred what has no relation to thrift, 
is a practical recognition of the claims of reverence 
as a principle of civilized life which we desire gratefully 
to record. Never did a Christian nation manifest so 
little of this conservative and exalted sentiment, apart 
from its direct religious scope, as our own. ‘This pa- 
tent defect is owing, in a measure, to the absence of the 
venerable, the time-hallowed, and the contemplative in 
the scenes and the life of our country; it is, however, 
confirmed by the busy competition, the hurried, exper- 
imental, and ambitious spirit of the people. | Local 
change is the rule, not the exception; scorn of wise 
delay, moderation, and philosophic content, the prevalent 
feeling; impatience, temerity, and self-confidence, the 
characteristic impulse; houses are locomotive, church 
edifices turned into post-offices, and even theatres ; an- 
cestral domains are bartered away in the second genera- 
tion; old trees bow to the axe; the very sea is en- 
croached upon, and landmarks are removed almost as 
soon as they grow familiar; change, which is the life of 
nature, seems to be regarded as not less the vital element 
of what is called local improvement and prosperity ; the 
future is almost exclusively regarded, and the past con- 
temned. 

If a man cites the precedents of experience, he is 
sneered at as a “fogy”; if he has a competence, he 
risks it in speculation; newspapers usurp the atten- 
tion once given to standard lore; the picturesque rocks 
of the rural way-side are defiled by quack advertise- 
ments, the arcana of spirituality degraded by legerde- 
main, the dignity of reputation sullied by partisan 
brutality, the graces of social refinement abrogated by 
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a mercenary standard, the lofty aims of science levelled 
by charlatan tricks, and independence of character 
sacrificed to debasing conformity ; observation is lost in 
locomotion, thought in action, ideality in materialism. 
Against this perversion of life, the sanctity of death 
protests, often vainly, to the general mind, but not in- 
effectually to the individual heart. 

When it was attempted to secure the collection of 
Egyptian antiquities brought hither by Dr. Abbott of 
Cairo, for a future scientific musuem to be established 
in New York, the representatives commercial, profes- 
sional, and speculative of “ Young America” scorned 
the bare idea of exchanging gold for mummies, sepul- 
chral lamps, papyrus, and ancient utensils and inscrip- 
tions ; yet, within a twelvemonth, a celebrated German 
philologist, a native biblical scholar, and a lecturer on 
the History of Art, eagerly availed themselves of these 
contemned relics to prove and illustrate their respective 
subjects; and the enlightened of Gotham’s utilitarian 
citizens acknowledged that the trophies of the past 
were essential to elucidate and confirm the wisdom of 
the present. It is this idolatry of the immediate which 
stultifies republican perception. Offer a manuscript to 
a publisher, and he instantly inquires if it relates to the 
questions of the day; if not, it is almost certain to be 
rejected without examination. The conservative ele- 
ment of social life is merged in gregarious intercourse ; 
the youth looks not up to : age ; the maiden’s susceptibil- 
ities are hardened by premature and promiscuous asso- 
ciation ; external success is glorified, private consistency 
unhonored ; hero-worship grows obsolete; art becomes 
a trade, literature an expedient, reform fanaticism ; as- 
piration is chilled, romance outgrown, life unappreciat- 
ed; and all because the vista of departed time is cut off 
from our theory of moral perspective, and existence it- 
self is regarded merely as an opportunity for instant 
and outward success, not a link in an eternal chain 
reaching “ before and after.” Hence the peculiar value 
we attach to an able argument for the legal protection 
of sepulchres, monuments, and cities of the dead, an 
able exposition of the law of burial as a social interest 
environed by the sanctities of love and grief, and con- 
secrated by memory and hope. It is of the Christian 
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obligations involved in the discussion that we would 
speak, — as one of the few objects of governmental care 
that directly springs from humanity. 

Sentiment is the great conservative principle of socie- 
ty ; those instincts of patriotism, local attachment, fam- 
ily affection, human sympathy, reverence for truth, age, 
valor, and wisdom, so often alive and conscious in the 
child and overlaid or perverted in the man,—for the 
culture of which our educational systems, habitual voca- 
tions, domestic and social life, make so little provision, 
— are, in the last analysis, the elements of whatever is 
noble, efficient, and individual in character; in every 
moral crisis we appeal to them, as the channels whereby 
we are linked to God and humanity, and through which 
alone we can realize just views or lawful action. In 
our normal condition they may not be often exhibited ; 
yet none the less do they constitute the latent force of 
civil society. ‘To depend upon intelligence and will is, 
indeed, the creed of the age, and especially of this re- 
public ; but these powers, when unhallowed by the pri- 
mal and better instincts, react and fail of their end. It 
is so in individual experience and in national affairs. The 
resort to brute force in the highest deliberative assembly 
of the land, and the recognition of the alternative by a 
large body of citizens, are disgraceful and alarming facts, 
chiefly because they indicate the absence of the senti- 
ments which the pride of intellect and the brutality of 
self-will thus repudiate; to them is the final appeal, 
through them the only safety. And the great lesson 
taught by these and similar errors is, that the life, the 
spirit, the faith of the country has, by a long course of 
national prosperity and a blind worship of outward suc- 
cess, become gradually but inevitably material; so that 
motives of patriotism, of reverence, of courtesy, of gen- 
erous sympathy, — in a word, the sentiments as distin- 
guished from the passions and the will, have ceased to 
be recognized as legitimate, and the reliable springs of 
action and guides of life. It was the repudiation of 
these which horrified Burke at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution; he augured the worst from that 
event, at the best hour of its triumph, because it stripped 
Humanity of her divine attribute of sentiment, and 
left her to shiver naked in the cold light of reason and 
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will, unredeemed by the sense of justice, of beauty, of 
compassion, of honorable pride, which under the name 
of Chivalry he lamented as extinct. He spoke and felt 
as a man whose brain was kindled by his heart, and 
whose heart retained the pure impulse of these sacred 
instincts and knew their value as the medium of all 
truth and the basis of civil order. They were tempora- 
rily quenched in France by the frenzy of want; they are 
inactive and in abeyance here, through the gross pressure 
of material prosperity and mercenary ambition. Hence 
whatever effectively appeals to them, and whoever sin- 
cerely recognizes them, whether by example or precept, 
in a life or a poem, through art or rhetoric, in respect 
for the past, love of nature, or devotion to truth and 
beauty, excites our cordial sympathy. In this age and 
land, no man is a greater benefactor than he who scorns 
the worldly and narrow philosophy of life which de- 

ades to a material, unaspiring level the tone of mind 
and the tendency of the affections. If he invent a char- 
acter, lay out a domain, erect a statue, weave a stanza, 
write a paragraph, utter a word, or chant a melody 
which stirs in any breast the love of the beautiful, 
admiration for the heroic, or the chastening sense of 
awe,— any sentiment, in truth, which partakes of dis- 
interestedness, and. merges self “in an idea dearer 
than self,’ — uplifts, expands, fortifies, intensifies, and 
therefore inspires,—he is essentially and absolutely a 
benefactor to society, a genuine though perhaps un- 
recognized champion of what is “highest in man’s 
nature” against what is “lowest in man’s destiny.” 
And not the least because the most universal of these 
higher and holier feelings is the sentiment of Death, 
consecrating its symbols, guarding its relics, and keep- 
ing fresh and sacred its memories. 

The disposition of the mortal remains was and is, to 
a considerable extent, in England, an ecclesiastical func- 
tion; in Catholic lands it is a priestly interest. Indig- 
nity to the body, after death, was one of the most 
dreaded punishments of heresy and crime; to scatter 
human ashes to the winds, expose the skulls of malefac- 
tors in iron gratings over city portals, refuse interment 
in ground consecrated by the Church, and disinter and 
insult the body of an unpopular ruler, were among the 
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barbarous reprisals of offended power. And yet, in these 
same twilight eras, in the heathen customs and the me- 
dieval laws, under the sway of Odin and the Franks, the 
sentiment of respect for the dead was acted upon in a 
manner to shame the indifference and hardihood of later 
and more civilized times. With the emigration to 
America, as Mr. Ruggles shows, this sentiment looked 
for its legal vindication entirely to the civic authority. 
With their reaction from spiritual tyranny, our ancestors 
transferred this, with other social interests, to popular 
legislation and private inclination. Hence the compar- 
atively indefinite enactments on the subject, which it is 
the indirect purpose of this able Report to remedy, by a 
uniform code, applicable to all the States, and organized 
so as clearly to establish the rights both of the living and 
the dead, and to preserve inviolable the choice of dispo- 
sition, and the place of deposit, of human remains. 

The practical treatment of this subject is anomalous. 
Amid the scenes of horror, outraging humanity in every 
form, which characterized the anarchy incident to the 
first dethronement of legitimate authority in France, 
how startling to read, among the first decrees of the 
Convention, provisions for the dead, while pitiless de- 
struction awaited the living! And, in this country, 
while motives of hygiene limit intermural interments, 
and a higher impulse sets apart and adorns rural cem- 
eteries, our rail-tracks often ruthlessly intersect the fields 
of the dead, and ancestral tombs are annually broken up 
to make way for streets and warehouses. ‘I'he tomb of 
Washington is dilapidated; the bones of Revolutionary 
martyrs are neglected, and half the graveyards of the 
country desecrated by indifference or misuse. The 
conservative piety of the Hebrews reproaches our in- 
considerate neglect, in the faithfully tended cemetery 
of their race at Newport, R. I., where not a Jew remains 
to guard the ashes of his fathers, thus carefully preserved 
by a testamentary fund. 

Modes and places of burial have an historical signifi- 
cance. The pyre of the Greeks and Romans, the em- 
balming process of thé Egyptians, the funeral piles of 
Hindoo superstition, and those bark stagings, curiously 
regarded by Mississippi voyagers, where Indian corpses 
are exposed to the elements,—the old cross-road inter- 
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ment of the suicide,—the inhumation of the early pa- 
triarchs and Christians, — all symbolize eras and creeds. 
The lying-in-state of the royal defunct, the sable cata- 
falque of the Catholic temples, the salutes over the war- 
rior’s grave, the “ Day of the Dead” celebrated in South- 
ern Europe, the eulogies in French cemeteries, the 
sublime ritual of the Establishment, and the silent prayer 
of the Friends, requiems, processions, emblems, inscrip- 
tions, badges, and funereal garlands, mark faith, nation, 
rank, and profession at the very gates of the sepulchre. 
Vain is the sceptic’s sneer, useless the utilitarian’s pro- 
test; by those poor tributes the heart utters its undying 
regret and its immortal prophecies, though “mummy 
has become merchandise,” and to be “ but pyramidically 
extant is a fallacy in duration”; for, as the same relig- 
ious philosopher * of Norwich declared, “it is the heav- 
iest stone that melancholy can throw at a man, to tell 
him he is at the end of his nature”; and therefore, in 
the grim T'uscan’s Hell, the souls of those who denied 
their immortality when in the flesh, are shut up through 
eternity in living tombs. How the idea of a local abode 
for the mortal remains is hallowed to our nature, is real- 
ized in the pathos which closes the noble and sacred life 
of the Hebrew lawgiver: “And he buried him in a valley 
of the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor; but no 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” + 

Natural, therefore, and human is the consoling thought 
of the poet, of the ship bringing home for burial all of 
earth that remains of his lamented friend : — 








‘“‘ | hear the noise about thy keel ; 
I hear the bell struck in the night ; 
I see the cabin-window bright ; 
I see the sailor at the wheel. 


‘* Thou bringest the sailor to his wife, 
And travelled men from foreign lands ; 
And letters unto trembling hands ; 
And thy dark freight, a vanished life. 





** So bring him: we have idle dreams : 
This look of quiet flatters thus 
Our home-bred fancies ; O, to us, 
The fools of habit, sweeter seems 








* Sir T. Browne. t Deut. xxxiv. 6. 









Methods of Sepulture. 


“To rest beneath the clover sod, 
That takes the sunshine and the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 

The chalice of the grapes of God, 


‘‘ Than if with thee the roaring wells 
Should gulf him fathom deep in brine , 
And hands so often clasped in mine 

Should toss with tangle and with shells.” * 


Doubtless many of the processes adopted by blind af- 
fection and superstitious homage, to rescue the poor 
human casket from destruction, are grotesque and un- 
desirable. Had Segato, the discoverer of a chemical 
method of petrifying flesh, survived to publish the 
secret, it would be chiefly for anatomical purposes that 
we should appreciate his invention; there is something 
revolting in the artificial conservation of what, by the 
law of nature, should undergo elemental dissolution ; 
and it is but a senseless homage to cling to the shattered 
chrysalis when the winged embryo has soared away: 


‘¢ All’? ombra de’ cipressi e dentro I’ urne 
Confortate di pianto, é forse il sonno 
Dello morte men duro?” t 


The fantastic array of human bones in the Capuchin 
cells at Palermo and Rome; the eyeless, shrunken face 
of Carlo Borromeo embedded in crystal, jewels, and silk, 
beneath the Milan cathedral; the fleshless figure of old 
Jeremy Bentham in the raiment of this working-da 
world; the thousand spicy wrappings which enfold the 
exhumed mummy whose exhibition provoked Horace 
Smith’s facetious rhymes,— these, and such as these, 
poor attempts to do vain honor to our clay, are not less 
repugnant to the sentiment of death, in its religious and 
enlightened manifestation, than the promiscuous and in- 
decent putting out of sight of the dead after battle and 
in the reign of pestilence, or the brutal and irreverent 
disposal of the bodies of the poor in the diurnal pits of 
the Naples Campo Santo. More accordant with our 
sense of respect to what once enshrined an immortal 
spirit, and stood erect and free, even in barbaric man- 
hood, is the adjuration of the bard: — 








* Tennyson’s In Memoriam. t Dei Sepolchri, di Ugo Foscolo. 
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The Law of Burial. 


‘‘ Gather him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
‘The warrior’s scattered bones away ; 
The soul hath quickened every part, — 
That remnant of a martial brow, 
Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm, — strong no longer now ! 
Spare them, each mouldering relic spare, 
Of God’s own image ; let them res*, 
Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed.” 


Yet there are many and judicious reasons for prefer- 
ring cremation to inhumation; the prejudice against the 
former having doubtless originated among the early 
Christians, in their respect for patriarchal entombment 
practised by the Jews, and their natural horror at any 
custom which savored of heathenism. But there is actu- 
ally no religious obstacle, and, under proper arrangement, 
no public inconvenience, in the burning of the dead. 
It is, too, a process which singularly attracts those who 
would save the remains of those they love from the pos- 
sibility of desecration, and anticipate the ultimate fate 
of the mortal coil “to mix for ever with the elements ” ; 
at all events, there can be no rational objection to the 
exercise of private taste and the gratification of personal 
feeling on this point. “I bequeath my soul to God,” 
said Michael Angelo, in his terse will, “ my body to the 
earth, and my possessions to my nearest kin” ; — and this 
right to dispose of one’s mortal remains appears to be 
instinctive ; though the indignation excited by any de- 
parture from custom would indicate that, in popular ap- 
prehension, the privilege so rarely exercised is illegally 
usurped. 

The outcry in a Western town, a few months ago, 
when cremation was resorted to, at the earnest desire of 
a deceased wife, and the offence taken and expressed 
in this city, when it became known that a distinguished 
surgeon, from respect to science, had bequeathed his 
skeleton to a Medical College, evidence how little, 
among us, is recognized the right of the living to dispose 
of their remains, and the extent to which popular igno- 
rance and individual prejudice are allowed to interfere in 
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what good sense and good feeling declare an especial 
matter of private concern. Yet that other than the or- 
dinary modes of disposing of human relics are not 
absolutely repugnant to endearing associations, may be 
inferred from the poetic interest which sanctions to the 
imagination the obsequies of Shelley. Although it 
was from convenience that the body of that ideal bard, 
so misunderstood, so humane, so “cradled into poesy 
by wrong,” was burned, yet the lover of his spiritual 
muse beholds in that lonely pyre, blazing on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, an elemental destruction of the 
material shrine of a lofty and loving soul, accordant with 
his aspiring, isolated, and imaginative career. 

Vain, indeed, have proved the studious precautions of 
Egyptians to conserve from decay and sacrilege the relics 
of their dead. Not only has “mummy become mer- 
chandise,” in the limited sense of the English moralist ; 
the traffic of the Jews in their gums and spices, the dis- 
tribution of their exhumed forms in museums, and the 
use of their cases for fuel, is now superseded by com- 
merce in their cerements for the manufacture of paper ; 
and it is a startling evidence of that human vicissitude 
from which even the shrouds of ancient kings are not 
exempt, that recently, in one of the new towns of this 
continent, a newspaper was printed on sheets made 
from the imported rags of Egyptian mummies. 

Of primitive and casual landmarks, encountered on 
solitary moors and hills, the cairn and the Alpine cross 
affect the imagination with a sense alike of mortality 
and tributary sentiment, even more vividly than the 
elaborate mausoleum, from the rude expedients and the 
solemn isolation; while the beauty of cathedral archi- 
tecture is hallowed by ancestral monuments. Of all 
Scott’s characters, the one that most deeply enlists our 
sympathies, through that quaint pathos whereby the 
Past is made eloquent both to fancy and affection, is 
Old Mortality renewing the half-obliterated inscriptions 
on the gravestones of the Covenanters, his white hair 
fluttering in the wind as he stoops to his melancholy 
task, and his aged pony feeding on the grassy mounds. 
Even our practical Franklin seized the first leisure from 
patriotic duties, on his visit to England, in order to ex- 
amine the sepulchral tablets which bear the names of his 
progenitors. 
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A cursory glance at the most cherished trophies of 
literature indicates how deeply the sentiment of death 
is wrought into the mind and imagination, — how it 
invests with awe, love, pity, and hope, thoughtful and 
gifted spirits, inspires their art, elevates their concep- 
tions, and casts over life and consciousness a sacred 
mystery. The most finished and suggestive piece of 
modern English verse is elegiac, — its theme a country 
churchyard, and so instinct are its melancholy numbers 
with pathos and reflection, embalmed in rhythmical 
music, that its lines have passed into household words. 
Our national poet, who has sung of Nature in all her 
characteristic phases on this continent, next to those 
ever-renewed glories of the universe has found his chief 
inspiration in the same reverent contemplation : “ Than- 
atopsis ” was his first grand offering to the Muses, and 
“'The Disinterred Warrior,’ the “ Hymn to Death,” and 
“The Old Man’s Funeral,” are but pious variations 
of a strain worthy to be chanted in the temple of 
humanity. Shakespeare in no instance comes nearer 
what is highest in our common nature and miraculous 
in our experience, than when he makes the philosophic 
Dane question his soul and confront mortality. The 
once popular and ever-memorable “ Night Thoughts ” 
of Young elaborate kindred ideas in the light of 
Christian truth; the most quaintly eloquent of earl 
speculative writings in English prose is Sir Thomas 
Browne’s treatise on Urn-Burial. The most thought- 
ful and earnest of modern Italian poems is Foscolo’s Se- 
polchri; the Monody on Sir John Moore, Shelley’s Elegy 
on Keats, Tickell’s on Addison, Byron’s on Sheridan, 
and ‘Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” contain the most 
sincere and harmonious utterances of their authors. 
Not the least affecting pages of “ The Sketch-Book” are 
those which describe the Village Funeral and the “ Wid- 
ow’s Son”; and the endeared author, we are told in 
the pamphlet before us, has marked his own sense of 
the local sanctity of the tomb by erecting that of his 
family in “Sleepy Hollow,” in the midst of scenes en- 
deared by his abode and his fame. Halleck has given 
lyrical immortality to the warrior’s death in the cause 
of freedom ; and Wordsworth, in’ perhaps his most 
quoted ballad, has recorded with exquisite simplicity 
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childhood’s unconsciousness of death; even the most 
analytical of French novelists found in the laws and 
ceremonial of a Parisian interment, material for his 
keenest diagnosis of the scenes of life in that mar- 
vellous capital. Hope’s best descriptive powers were 
enlisted in his sketch of burial-places near Constan- 
tinople, so pensively contrasting with the more adven- 
turous chapters of Anastasius. If in popular literature 
this sentiment is so constantly appealed to, and so en- 
shrined in the poet’s dream and the philosopher’s spec- 
ulation, classic and Hebrew authors have inscribed its 
memorials in outlines of majestic and graceful import; 
around it the picturesque and the moralizing, the viva- 
cious and the grandly simple expressions of the Roman, 
the Greek, and the Jewish writers seem to hover with 
the significant plaint,— heroism or faith,— which in- 
vokes us, with the voice of ages, to 
‘** Pay the deep reverence, taught of old, — 
The homage of man’s heart to death ; 
Nor dare to trifle with the mould 
Once hallowed by the Almighty’s breath.” 


The monitory and reminiscent influence of the church- 
yard, apart from all personal associations, cannot, there- 
fore, be over-estimated ; doubtless in a spirit of propriety 
and good taste, it is now more frequently suburban, 
made attractive by trees, flowers, a wide landscape, and 
rural peace, and rendered comparatively safe from dese- 
cration by distance from the so-called march of improve- 
ment, which annually changes the aspect of our growing 
towns. Yet wherever situated, the homes of the dead, 
when made eloquent by art, and kept fresh by reverent 
care, breathe a chastening and holy lesson, perhaps the 
more impressive when uttered beside the teeming camp 
of life. When the traveller gazes on the marble effigy of 
Gaston de Foix at Ravenna, and then treads the plain 
where he fell in battle, the fixed lineaments and obsolete 
armor bring home to his mind the very life of the Mid- 
dle Ages, solemnized by youthful heroism and early 
death ; when he scans the vast city beneath its smoky 
veil, thick with roofs and dotted with spires, from an 
elevated point of Pere la Chaise, the humble and gar- 
landed cross, and the chiselled names of the wise and 
brave that surround him, cause the parallel and inwoven 
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mysteries of life and death to stir the fountains of his 
heart with awe, and make his lips tremble into prayer; 
and, familiar as is the spectacle, the more thoughtful of 
the throng in New York’s bustling thoroughfare, will 
sometimes pause and cast a salutary glance from the 
hurrying crowd to the monuments of the heroic Law- 
rence, the eloquent Emmet, the gallant Montgomery, 
and the patriotic Hamilton. Those associations which 
form at once the culture and the romance of travel 
are identified with the same eternal sentiment. Next 
in interest to the monuments of genius and character 
are those of death; or rather, the inspiration of the for- 
mer are everywhere consecrated by the latter. 


“ Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings, — yet — the dead are there!” 


We enter a city of antiquity, — memorable Syracuse or 
disinterred Pompeii, — through a street of tombs; the 
majestic relics of Egyptian civilization are the cenotaphs 
of kings; the Escurial is Spain’s architectural elegy ; 


Abelard’s philosophy is superseded, but his love and 
death live daily to the vision of the mourners who go 
from the gay capital of France, to place chaplets on the 
graves of departed friends ;* the grandeurs of Westmin- 
ster Abbey are sublimated by the effigies of bards and 
statesmen, and the rare music of St. George’s choir 
made solemn by the dust of royalty; deserted Ravenna 
is peopled with intense life by the creations of Dante 
which haunt his sepulchre ; Arqua is the shrine of affec- 
tionate pilgrims; the radiant hues and graceful shapes 
of Titian and Canova become ethereal to’ the fancy, 
when viewed beside their monuments; St. Peter’s is but 
a magnificent apostolic tomb; and the shadow of mor- 
tality is incarnated in Lorenzo’s brooding figure in the 
jewelled temple of the dead Medici. What resorts are 





* “ How can we reconcile this pious and faithful remembrance with the 
character of a nation generally thought so frivolous and inconstant? Let 
this amiable, affectionate, but slandered people send the stranger and the 
traveller to this place. These carefully tended flowers, these tombs, will 
speak their defence.’ — Memoir of Harriet Preble, p. 70. 
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Mount Vernon, Saint Paul’s, and Saint Onofrio! what 
a goal, through ages, the Holy Sepulchre! How the dim 
escutcheons sanctify cathedrals, and sunken headstones 
the rural cemetery ! how sacred the mystery of the Cam- 
pagna hid in that “stern round tower of other days,” 
which bears the name of a Roman matron! The beau- 
tiful sarcophagus of Scipio, the feudal crypt of Theodric, 
the silent soldier of the Invalides, the mossy cone of 
Caius Cestus in whose shadow two English poets yet 
speak in graceful epitaphs, Thorwaldsen’s grand mau- 
soleum at Copenhagen, composed cf his own trophies, — 
what objects are these to win the mind back into the 
lapsing ages and upward with “immortal longings”! 
We turn from brilliant thoroughfares, alive with creatures 
of a day, to catacombs obscure with the impalpable dust 
of bygone generations; we pass from the vociferous 
piazza to the hushed and frescoed cloister, and walk on 
mural tablets whose inscriptions are worn by the feet of 
vanished multitudes; we steal from the cheerful high- 
way to the field of mounds, where a shaft, a cross, or a 
garland breathes of surviving tenderness ; we handle the 
cloudy lachrymal, quaint depository of long-evaporated 
tears, or admire the sculptured urn; the casket of what 
was unutterably precious even in mortality,—and there- 
by life is solemnized, consciousness deepened, and we 
feel, above the tyrannous present, and through the cas- 
ual occupation of the hour, the “electric chain wherewith 
we’re darkly bound.” Thus perpetual is the hymn of 
death, thus ubiquitous its memorials, — attesting not 
only an inevitable destiny, but a universal sentiment; 
under whatever name, — God’s Acre, Pantheon, Campo 
Santo, Valhalla, Potter’s Field, Greenwood, or Mount 
Auburn, — the lasting resting-place of the body, the last 
earthly shrine of human love, fame, and sorrow, claims, 
by the pious instinct which originates, the holy rites 
which consecrate, the blessed hopes which glorify it, re- 
spect, protection, and sanctity. 

There is, indeed, no spot of earth so hallowed to the 
contemplative as that which holds the ashes of an in- 
tellectual benefactor. What a grateful tribute does the 
Transatlantic pilgrim instinctively offer at the sepul- 
chre of Roscoe at Liverpool, of Lafayette in France, of 
Berkeley at Oxford, of Burns at Alloway Kirk, and of 
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Keats, and Goldsmith, — of all the bards, philosophers, 
and reformers whose conceptions warmed and exalted 
his dawning intelligence, and became thereby sacred to 
his memory for ever! How fruitful the hours, snatched 
from less serene pleasure, devoted to Stratford, Melrose, 
and the Abbey! ‘To realize the value of these oppor- 
tunities, the spirit of humanity enshrined in such “ Mec- 
cas of the mind,” we must fancy the barrenness of earth 
stripped of these landmarks of the gifted and the lost. 
How denuded of its most tender light would be Olney, 
Stoke Pogis, the vale of Florence, the cypress groves of 
Rome, and the park at Weimar, unconsecrated by the 
sepulchres of Cowper and Gray, Michael Angelo, 'T'asso, 
and Schiller, whose sweet and lofty remembrance links 
meadow and stream, mountain and sunset, with the 
thought of all that is most pensive, beautiful, and sub- 
lime in genius and in woe! 
u. Tt. 





Art. Ill.— MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


WE suppose that there is no need of referring our read- 
ers to any books on the subject of this article, as we do not 
intend to review any particular work, but only to give a 
common-sense view of the whole subject, based upon com- 
monly accessible data, and presented in a popular form. 

The most intricate and difficult part of the study of 
man is, doubtless, the investigation of the connection be- 
tween mind and matter. Who can understand the sim- 
plest phenomenon in this department? "What is the 
connection between the fact of a volition, known through 
consciousness, and the anatomical facts concerning the 
nerves and muscles, producing motion in obedience to 
the volition? Surely, every sensible man must acknowl- 
edge himself entirely ignorant here. But if we push the 
question a little further, yet greater marvels will appear. 
We sit down to write, and the pen forms the words, at 
least the letters, without any distinct effort of volition. 
This is a familiar occurrence, but who can explain it? 

If any one is disposed to speak slightingly of such a 
marvel, to talk of the power of habit enabling us to act 
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without will, and even without consciousness of action, 
we can refer to familiar instances, in which persons un- 
consciously perform acts which they have never done 
before, but which are usually dependent on the will. 
Such actions are, for instance, performed by those who 
walk in their sleep, or who talk in their sleep. Not to 
refer to extraordinary cases, how is it possible to explain 
the simplest? Who can explain a dream? In dreams 
we go to places which we have never seen, meet per- 
sons whom we have never known, hear them address us 
in words that we have never heard, take up books and 
read prose and poetry which we never saw before, but 
which we can remember and repeat, on awaking. 
Where have these places and persons, these words, writ- 
ten and spoken, an existence? How were they created? 

Other equally wonderful things, of an analogous 
character, take place in our waking hours. Who can 
explain the visions which flash before the eye of an 
artist, the melodies which come unbidden to the ear of 
the composer? Still more wonderful are some of the 
phenomena which accompany disease. We have known 
a person in the delirium of a fever to repeat with scornful 
criticism the words uttered by two physicians, who were 
consulting in a whisper at the distance of thirty feet, 
two partition-walls being between them and the patient, 
the doors, however, being partly open. ‘There is a case 
on record of an ignorant servant-girl, who, under similar 
circumstances, repeated verses from the Hebrew Bible. 
It was afterwards discovered that she had formerly 
lived with a clergyman who was in the habit of reading 
his Hebrew Bible aloud in a passage next the kitchen. 
This case is enough to prove to us that no impression 
on the mind is so faint that it can be utterly forgotten ; 
while the other case proves that we know not how faint 
an impression upon the senses may be sufficient to make 
an impression upon the mind. Nor is it necessary for 
us to perceive the impression upon the sense in order to 
have it affect the mind. We have known a person of 
no remarkable musical power suddenly whistle an air 
by Rossini, which it could be proved he had never heard 
except when he was attending to something else, and 
wholly unconscious of having heard it. A more mar- 
vellous example of this power of the mind to transcend 
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ordinary sensation in its unconscious action, may be 
found in the marvellous arithmetical power of some ap- 
parently healthy children. A friend of ours saw in Russia 
a boy who could count the peas in a dish by merely 
having them poured in his presence from one dish to 
another. ‘The boy was, of course, unconscious of an 
operation of distinct counting. The case of Zerah Col- 
burn in our own country, and of several children in Eng- 
land, presents analogous phenomena. 

A careful consideration of such things will convince 
any candid man that we ought to be very careful in 
assigning limits to the power of the human system in its 
cognizance of the outer world. There is nothing to 
forbid the supposition that the powers of sensation and 
of memory, shown in the persons of whom we have 
spoken, might, in rare cases, be united in. one person; 
so that, in peculiar conditions of the nervous system, he 
might repeat, in a state of day-dream, or trance, with 
preternatural memory, systems of philosophy or theol- 
ogy which he had casually heard years before, and long 
forgotten, or narrate events, with the particularity of an 
eyewitness, although he had not been present at them. 
It is indeed possible that we must refer to this preter- 
natural quickening of sense the gift of second-sight, 
which is said to be hereditary in some families of Scot- 
land, and on the Continent. It seems unquestionable, 
that members of these families have at times seen vis- 
ions of that which was really occurring to some distant 
friend. It is a gift of no value, because this second- 
sight cannot be distinguished from ordinary visions, ex- 
cept by the after confirmation of the event; but there is 
such strong testimony to the reality of the gift, that the 
most cautious reasoners are constrained to allow that it 
may possibly be something more than accidental coinci- 
dence. 

The effects of the mind upon the body are also very 
wonderful. Every one knows. the effect that good or 
bad news has upon the digestion. Everybody has 
heard of various superstitious charms for removing 
warts. ‘These charms often prove efficacious for those 
who have faith in them. Indeed, we have known a 
simple, confident assertion that the warts upon a child’s 
hand would disappear within a certain time, to be fol- 
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lowed by their disapperance within the assigned period. 
The touch of the king’s hand was once considered a 
cure for the scrofula, and was doubtless often fol- 
lowed bya cure. The late Dr. Warren used, in his 
medical lectures, to tell of the healing of a tumor, 
which he and other physicians pronounced incurable, 
but which disappeared at the touch of a dead man’s 
hand. A sensible man can scarcely believe that, in 
these cases, the healing virtue was anywhere else than 
in the faith of the sufferer. 

In Popish countries, there have been innumerable 
miracles, wrought by the same wonderful agency. One 
case, alluded to in this journal,* will serve for an ex- 
ample. The tomb of the Abbé de Paris, in the cem- 
etery of St. Medard, was supposed to heal those who 
stretched themselves upon its marble cover. For sev- 
eral years this good reputation was unblemished. But 
at length a man happened to be seized with convulsions 
while on the stone, and from that time, for ten years, 
nearly every person who laid himself upon the tomb 
was thrown into like convulsions. ‘Thousands of per- 
sons hastened to try the miracle, and deemed themselves 
compensated for the intense pain they suffered, by the 
real, or fancied, spiritual and corporeal benefit which 
they received. Paralytic limbs were restored to motion, 
and, what is most singular, sceptics and unbelievers, 
who lay upon the stone to show its inefficiency, were 
convulsed as severely as those who came in faith; 
leading us to suspect a lurking doubt in their scepti- 
cism. 

Protestantism is not without similar wonders. Al- 
most all the conversions under the preaching of Wesley 
and the earlier Methodists were attended with violent 
convulsions, which they attributed to the direct influence 
of the arrows of the Almighty. The great awakening 
in our Western States, about forty years ago, was 
marked by similar phenomena ; and, indeed, in our own 
New England camp-meetings there have been seen 
cases of a like character; the convicted sinner falling 
into convulsions, and then lying in a trance, perfectly 
insensible to’ outward impressions, but bursting out 





* Christian Examiner, Vol. L. pp. 457-478. 
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occasionally with a cry of rapture, as if from the beauty 
of his internal visions. | 

The Wesleys may have had a peculiar power in pro- 
ducing such effects. In their father’s house there were 
still more strange and wonderful phenomena, which may 
have been merely a practical joke on the part of some 
mischievous member of the family. Strange noises 
were heard about the house, which at times would re- 
semble the rustling of silk, at other times the breaking 
of glass, or the emptying of coals. But its usual char- 
acter was that of a species of knocking or rapping, 
which would sometimes imitate Mr. Wesley’s peculiar 
knock at the door. At first these noises were frightful 
and annoying; but afterward they became a matter of 
amusement. The family were disposed to attribute 
them to the playful ghost of Old Jeffrey, formerly a ser- 
vant in the house. 

This disposition to attribute everything inexplicable 
to the agency of ghosts, or spirits, is as old as human 
nature itself. In the law of Moses we have the com- 
mandment, “ Regard not them that have familiar spirits, 
neither seek after wizards, to be defiled by them.” The 
Hebrew word 5)N, 6v, translated by the phrase “one 
that hath a familiar spirit,” literally signifies a water- 
skin, or leather bottle. 'This answers to the Puritan use 
of the word vessel,—to the modern use of the word 
medium. It signifies “one possessed,” one who allows 
his own will to be passive, and lets another spirit come 
into his body, whether that of a god, a demon, or a dead 
man. It appears, therefore, that, before the time of 
Moses, these wonderful, unconscious developments of 
the soul, made involuntarily when the will is dormant, 
had been accounted for by supposing the presence of 
some spirit other than that of the unconscious medium. 
The precise meaning of the word 5jy, vessel, or me- 
dium, in the law of Moses, is shown by a narrative in 
the book of Samuel. King Saul, being fearful and dis- 
couraged at the sight of the Philistine army, and feeling 
too guilty to dare to pray to God with any faith, asks 
his servants to find for him a medium. They answered, 
that such a woman dwelt at Endor. It is, by the way, 
worthy of notice, that, in all ages and countries, women 
are more frequently mediums than men, being by nature 
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endowed with vastly more nervous sensibility and more 
subject to nervous disease. And it is not only in these 
strange powers of the human mind that a womanly 
temperament is an essential part of power. For it is a 
true remark, recently quoted by Professor Scherb from 
Plato, that in every case of real genius there must be a 
blending of man’s and woman’s nature; genius, whether 
in man or woman, appears only when manly strength is 
joined to woman’s susceptibility and insight. 

Saul goes to Endor, seeks out the woman, and asks 
her to call up Samuel. Whereupon the spirit of the 
deceased prophet appears to the woman and speaks to 
Saul; using either the lips of the woman to speak with, 
or else speaking through her by ventriloquism. He 
prophesies to Saul the events of the next day, and the 
events fulfil his predictions. Of the reality of all this 
transaction to the parties concerned, we have no doubt. 
That is, we believe that Saul applied to the woman in 
good faith, supposing her able to call up Samuel, and 
we think it most probable that the woman undertook, 
in good faith, to raise him; that the words attributed to 
Samuel came from her without the action of her will, 
so that she, as well as Saul, thought they were the words 
of Samuel. 

For, in the first place, these books of Samuel bear the 
marks of historic truth; and although the author was 
not contemporary with Saul, his narrative is, at all 
events, a proof that such things were credible by the 
Jews of his own day. This would be enough for us to 
build our main argument upon ; but the narrative proves 
more to us who believe in the truth of the account. 
The woman would not be at all likely to risk her life for 
the mere sake of deceiving the king, or receiving the fee 
which she might expect. ‘The law of Moses threatened 
death upon all those who should profess to hold inter- 
course with the dead, or with spirits of any kind; and 
Saul had been executing this law in its terrors. Surely 
this would have extirpated every species of conscious 
deception. ‘Those who pretended to hold intercourse 
with the dead, for the mere sake of gaining fees, or mak- 
ing dupes, had doubtless been banished by this severity 
of Saul. The pertinacity with which, for four hundred 
years, this law had been evaded, even when, as enforced 
VOL. LX. — 4TH 8. VOL. XXVI. NO. III. ol 
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by Saul in all its rigor, it could have sprung from no other 
source than an honest persuasion, in those who violated 
it, of the reality of their power, or capacity of being me- 
diums, ébhoth, or vessels through which the spirits spake. 

Besides this, Saul, while enforcing the law of Moses 
as a religious duty, must nevertheless have had faith in 
the reality of intercourse with spirits; otherwise he never 
would have sought the advice of the woman at Endor. 
Now shall we think so meanly of the intellect of the 
king of Israel, as to suppose that he could have been 
deceived by mere juggling and deceit? Had he not too 
much sense and acuteness to be taken in by the mere 
sleight of hand or ventriloquism of those wizards and 
necromancers whom he had, in obedience to the law of 
Moses, been banishing from the land? He must have 
been witness in the course of his life, before, if not after, 
his accession, to many things which he could not refer 
to the juggler’s art, — many of those wonderful, nervous 
phenomena, more frequent in the East than in the West, 
which probably first suggested the arts of jugglery, but 
which were themselves referred by all classes in the East, 
as they are by the lower classes there at this day, to pos- 
session by spirits. In short, we cannot but regard the 
passage between Saul and the woman at Endor as of 
precisely the same nature as those phenomena which, at 
the present day, are called consultations with a speaking 
medium. The word ventriloquist, or yaotpipuOos, by 
which the Seventy translate the word 5}, signifies “ one 
who speaks from within his body, instead of from his 
mouth”; but when the word was first used, it did not 
refer, as we refer, to one who by art and practice learns 
to speak in various voices without moving the lips; but 
the supposition was that a demon, or the spirit of a dead 
man, spoke out from within the body of the venirilo- 
quist. Thus the translation of the Seventy was correct ; 
but the word ventriloquist does not properly represent 
the meaning of the Hebrew word to our minds. What 
is now called ventriloquism is, like other feats of jug- 
gling, a mere imitation of the marvellous phenomena for 
the reality of which we are contending. There were, 
probably, from an early date, counterfeiters of all things; 
certainly there are, in our days, counterfeit mediums, 
whom it is very difficult to distinguish from the genuine. 
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Passages in the histories of the Old Testament, and 
in the Prophets, indicate that the witch of Endor was 
by no means the last of the enchantresses who under- 
took te give the Hebrews an opportunity to converse 
with the dead. We do not, however, know when this 
form of belief vanished. In the New Testament it re- 
appears, but with alterations. The authority of the Law 
had perhaps become better established after the Captivity, 
and mediums were no longer treated with respect, nor 
consulted as oracles. Partly in consequence of this, they 
had become rare, or had disappeared altogether. There 
were, however, persons analogous to them, supposed to 
be possessed by evil spirits, fallen angels, and the souls 
of deceased persons. These are the demoniacs of the 
New ‘Testament, concerning whom there has been so 
much discussion among the interpreters of that volume. 
We need not enter into that controversy, but may sim- 
ply remark, that the narratives of the New Testament 
make it evident that a belief in possession by spirits 
was as strong among the Jews of that day as in the 
days of the witch of Endor. It is therefore a fair pre- 
sumption, that there were then extant among them sin- 
gular cases of mysterious disease, and unusual mani- 
festations of power, which they thought justified them 
in attributing the strange effects to spiritual agency. It 
is, however, worthy of notice, that in the Gospel of 
Matthew we read of an evil spirit being cast out of a 
moon-struck boy; so that we cannot tell whether Mat- 
thew considered the boy moon-struck or possessed, or 
both, or neither; he simply used the current terms of his 
day,—the only ones that should be used in simple 
narrative. 

In the book of Acts we read that Paul and Silas were 
met by a servant-girl who was possessed by a spirit 
Python, which bore witness to their apostolic dignity, 
crying out continually, “ These men are the servants of 
the Most High God, which show unto us the way of 
salvation.” ‘These persons possessing Python spirits are 
spoken of by heathen writers, and the same account is 
given of them as we have of the witch of Endor,— that 
is, they are represented as vessels through whom other 
spirits spake. Paul addressed the girl as though he took 
the same view, and bade the Python come out of her, 
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which it did, to the great indignation of her master, who 
received fees for her oracles. It appears, not only from 
this passage, but from others in Corinthians, Revela- 
tions, Psalms, and Baruch, that the Jews generally took 
this view of the heathen responses, and supposed them 
to be given by spirits, — either fallen angels, or spirits of 
dead men invoked by their aid. 

This business of giving oracular replies, as from the 
gods, was carried on among the ancient Greeks to a 
much greater extent than most people are aware of. In 
the flourishing age of the Grecian state there were more 
than two hundred and fifty places where oracles were 
delivered. In some places the response was given with- 
out the acknowledged medium of human lips; but gen- 
erally they were uttered by young women in a trance 
state. Some of these oracles were attributed by the 
Greeks themselves to the spirits of dead men; others, to 
Apollo and other gods and demigods. Some were to 
be obtained only by going through strange ceremonies. 
In one place, Lebedea, there was a well into which the 
inquirer descended, and laid himself flat upon his back 
on the bottom, putting his feet into a small hole in the 
side of the well. He was then drawn by invisible and 
irresistible forces into the hole, and received his commu- 
nications from the spirit-world. This account is given 
by Pausanias (IX. 39), who declares that he himself 
went through the tedious ceremonies, and submitted to 
the unseen force. 

The very celebrated oracles at Delphi were uttered by 
a young woman in a trance state, professing to be a me- 
dium of the god Apollo. These oracles were usually 
delivered in extemporaneous verse, in answer to chance 
questions as they were proposed by the votaries. Be- 
side the explanation given by the Greeks and Hebrews 
to the marvels of these oracles, there is another view 
propounded by free-thinkers among the Greeks, held by 
most of the Roman writers, and confidently repeated by 
some critics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; 
namely, the explanation of attributing them to the wil- 
ful deceit and fraud of the priests. The ancient Ro- 
mans had no oracles; they were a much less intellectual 
and spiritual nation than the Greeks, and therefore less 
likely to show any peculiar manifestations of nervous 
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power ; and in cases of importance resorted to the Del- 
phic or other Grecian mediums. Most of the cultivated 
and sceptical Romans, however, supposed that the Gre- 
cian oracles were given by artful priests; not reflecting 
that, if this were the case, the Roman priests would 
doubtless have imitated them, and received into their 
own treasury the large fees annually carried to Greece. 
The same sceptical explanation of the Romans has been 
adopted by many of the modern critics. Thus Dr. Clarke, 
in his travels, mentions having discovered a secret pas- 
sage leading through the rock, and terminating behind 
the altar at Argos; and says he (as quoted in Fisk’s 
Eschenberg), “ It surely will never become a question 
again among learned men, whether the answers of these 
oracles were given by the inspiration of evil spirits, or 
whether they proceeded from the imposture of priests ; 
neither can it be urged that they ceased at the death of 
Christ, because Pausanias bears testimony to their ex- 
istence at Argos in the second century.” Little did Dr. 
Clarke suppose that these oracles would again become 
common in all parts of Christendom in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. But we cannot suppose that he 
and the Romans are right in attributing these oracles 
wholly to imposture. Imposture there may doubtless 
have been, and answers given by priests concealed in 
subterranean passages ; but our reading of history, and 
our views of human nature, forbid us to suppose that it 
was all imposture. 
“ Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle.” 

We have already alluded to the fact that the Roman 
priests did not imitate these oracles, which they had 
every inducement to do, and would have done, could it 
have been done so easily as by hiding a priest behind an 
altar. But Pausanias, in the very passage to which Dr. 
Clarke refers, says that the oracle was uttered by a 
young woman inspired through tasting the blood of a 
lamb slaughtered at a particular hour. 

The Pythia at Delphi, through whom the best oracles 
were announced, was a young woman, selected from the 
uneducated classes, and bound to a holy, temperate, and 
chaste life. ‘The trance into which she fell, when seated 


upon the sacred tripod, was accompanied by convulsions, 
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said to be sometimes so violent as to terminate in death. 
In her involuntary utterance of words, as if from another, 
she resembled the witch of Endor, and the speaking 
mediums of our own day, while in her convulsions she 
resembled the patients at the cemetery of St. Medard. 
The origin of the convulsions was in both places simi- 
lar. In the cemetery, one man being seized with a fit 
while lying on the tomb, every other person who lay 
there was seized with similar spasms. At Delphi, ac- 
cording to common tradition, some goats being seen to 
shiver and jump in a singular manner, as they passed 
over a fissure in the rock of Parnassus, every human 
being who stood over the fissure was seized with a simi- 
lar paroxysm. Advantage of this was soon taken b 
the priests, a temple was erected over the place, and the 
right to sit over the fissure and be thrown into the trance 
restricted to chosen young women. ‘The tomb of the 
Abbé, thrown open to all comers, retained its singular 
power only about ten years; but the Parnassian rock 
was, by the aid of restrictions and solemn rites, effica- 
cious for more than a thousand years. 

And this power retained for a thousand years over the 
minds of some of the wisest Grecians, is in itself abun- 
dant evidence that the oracle was no imposture. As we 
have already said that the intellectual character of Saul 
is proof enough that he was not deceived by mere ven- 
triloquism, so would we add that an oracle consulted by 
the most learned and wisest of the Grecians could not 
have been uttered simply by lips of cunning; the trance 
of the Pythia was real, and her oracles bore evidence in 
themselves of some sort of extraordinary power. 

It is true that there were sceptics among the Greeks, 
who thought that the Pythia knew what she was saying ; 
but these sceptics were few in number. Xenophon not 
only consulted her, but speaks of her answers as if he 
considered them Apollo’s own words, uttered through 
her. Herodotus says that the truth of oracles is incon- 
testable; that he will neither presume to question their 
authority himself, nor patiently suffer others to do so. 
He gives several examples of the wonderful fulfilment 
of oracles, and narrates also an instance in which the 
Pythia at Delphi was bribed by a wealthy citizen to 
give an oracle at his dictation; and not only was the 
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Pythia immediately degraded from office, but the citi- 
zen himself obliged to fly from the country. Plutarch 
gives us two essays upon the truth of oracles, in which 
he was a firm believer. Jamblichus gives us a “ beauti- 
ful explanation of divination by oracles.’ Pausanias, 
as we have already said, consulted oracles, and relates 
many instances of their fulfilment. Thomas Taylor, 
the indefatigable Greek scholar of the last century, says, 
“ History must convince the most incredulous, that the 
numerous instances in which the predictions of oracles 
have been so wonderfully accomplished could not be the 
result either of chance or intrigue”; and that “ he who 
can read the many instances of this kind adduced by 
Pausanias, and yet deny the possibility of man commu- 
nicating with higher powers, must either be an atheist 
or a fool.” Pausanias also mentions an instance of the 
Pythia being bribed, and of the punishment which fol- 
lowed. 

That the power of improvisation existed in ancient 
Greece, as it does in modern Greece and in Italy, ap- 
pears from a dialogue of Plato (Io), in which it is ex- 
pressly affirmed with regard to many poets ; and a claim 
for their inspiration is founded on this fact, that they 
made the poetry without premeditation, or consciousness 
of exertion. ‘That this was the way in which the Pythia 
spoke is the uniform representation of ancient historians. 
The moment the question was asked, sometimes indeed 
before the questioner had fairly entered the temple, the 
entranced girl poured out her response, usually in verse. 

We close this notice of the Grecian oracles by trans- 
lating and condensing one of the numerous accounts 
which may be found in the pages of Herodotus. 


*‘ Croesus sent different messengers to the different oracles to 
test them, to see which would give a true answer, that he might 
afterwards consult them about an expedition against the Persians. 
He bade all his messengers count the days from the day that 
they left Sardis together ; and on the hundredth day each should 
ask the oracle to which he was sent what King Croesus chanced 
to be doing on that day. Each must write down the answer of 
the oracle, and return with it to Croesus. What the others an- 
swered is not told; but at Delphi, the instant that the Lydians 
entered the temple, and asked what they were bid to ask, the 
Pythia replied in hexameter verse : — 
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‘ 7 know the number of grains in the sand, of drops in the ocean ; 
Thought in the idiot I read, and hear ere the word has been spoken. 
Odors have come to my knowledge; a tortoise, coated in armor, 
Boils in a kettle of brass, and with it the flesh of a lambkin ; 

Brass neath the tortoise is spread, and over it brass is the cover.’ 


The Lydians, writing down this divine utterance of the Py- 
thia, hastened back to Sardis. When Creesus heard this answer 
from Delphi, he immediately accepted it with thanksgiving, con- 
vinced that that was the only oracle, since it had discovered what 
he was doing. For after he sent the messengers to consult the 
oracles. while keeping count for the appointed day, he laid his 
plans ; and thinking he would do something difficult to find out, 
and difficult to think of, he cut up a tortoise and a lamb, and 


himself boiled them together in a brass kettle, covering it with 
a brass lid.” 


If we acknowledge the truth of the narratives which 
the Grecian historians give us, we must confess the ex- 
istence of a wonderful clairvoyance in the Pythia and 
other utterers of oracles. But even if we refuse to be- 
lieve in all the accounts, we must at any rate acknowl- 
edge the point which I am most anxious to show, name- 
ly, the similarity of the phenomena attributed to the 
utterance of oracles with those of mediumship. What- 
ever were the facts of the case, it was supposed by the 
vast majority of the Greeks that the human body was 
not only convulsed by the divine power of Apollo, but 
moved without hands, and that the human mind was 
endowed, not only with the power of uttering extempore 
verse, but with the gift of seeing that which is at a dis- 
tance and that which is future. And, as if to make the 
analogy with the modern phenomena more perfect, there 
was one oracle that confined itself to giving medical 
advice, and prognostication of the event of diseases. 
Moreover, the reasoning by which the Grecians ex- 
plained the mode of inspiration, and the causes of de- 
fective oracles, is exceedingly similar to that which is 
heard at the present day with regard to mediums. Tay- 
lor believed in the divinity of Apollo, and grieved that 
the “ gigantic impiety ” of Christian faith had rendered 
the world incapable of receiving his influences. How 
it would have cheered his Greek heart to know that, in 
fifty years from the publication of his translation of 
Pausanias, oracles would be again common in all coun- 
tries ! 
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We will mention but one other passage in the New 
Testament: the account of Paul’s preaching at -Ephe- 
sus, and inducing those who had used magic arts to 
bring their books together and burn them. These books, 
not described in the New Testament any further than 
by the titles, we know from heathen writers to have been 
instructions how to perform many wonderful things, — 
among others, how to cause the appearance of phan- 
toms and of spiritual fire, and how to call up the spirits 
of the dead, and hold conversation with them. Such 
books were in common use, even in sceptical Rome. 
They originated, it is supposed, in Persia, and were of 
course multiplied only by being copied with the pen; 
and yet they were numerous for many centuries. What 
gave them their value? Why was it considered worth 
while to pay for them the price which a manuscript 
book must have of necessity cost ? Can it be accounted 
for, except by supposing that some who used them 
thought themselves successful in following their rules ? 
It must be that persons of good judgment on other mat- 
ters, and whose opinion would have weight, thought 
that, by following the directions of the books, they had 
succeeded in producing these marvellous effects, or in 
holding intercourse with the spirits of the dead. Even 
so late as the third century, it is said that Christian writ- 
ers allude to the heathen who through magic books 
make tables and chairs prophesy. 

We have thus given a brief outline of that argument 
by which a supposed communication with the spirits of 
the dead, and with fallen angels, is shown to have been 
common in the countries of the East for a period of at 
least two thousand years ; and the belief in that commu- 
nication to have been founded, not on mere deceit and 
imposture, but also on the actual occurrence of myste- 
rious phenomena, such as convulsions of the body, some- 
times fatal, produced merely by sitting in a particular 
seat, and the utterance of thrilling messages in verse by 
the mouth of uneducated girls. 

The history of succeeding times, both in Asia and 
Europe, is rich in similar details. Demoniacal posses- 
sion is still believed in the East, and the witchcraft, pos- 
session, and popish miracles of the West, in the Middle 
Ages, are followed by the miracles of mesmerism, Mor- 
monism, and spirit-rapping in the nineteenth century. 
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When Christianity became the religion of Europe, 
the Persian doctrine of a Devil, adopted by the Pharisees 
among the Jews, and retained by them after their con- 
version to Christianity, became the common doctrine of 
the European nations; and persons manifesting any 
peculiar powers were supposed to be possessed by the 
Devil. These bewitched persons — mediums through 
whom the Devil acted — are found in all countries and 
all ages of European history, and at times in immense 
numbers. 

There were indeed many periods when these ner- 
vous states of disease became epidemic, or produced 
epidemic monomanias, in precisely the same manner in 
which the Salem witchcraft was epidemic, or the modern 
spirit-rapping is epidemic. At the same time, the Mo- 
saic law being misunderstood by Christian rulers, the 
command, “'Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” which 
was given only to Israel, and for reasons peculiar to the 
Israelitish state, was enforced in Christendom, and many 
thousands were executed for witchcraft. Nor must we 
think that they were executed without proof. There is 
no reasonable doubt that, amid the victims of malice and 
wickedness, there were also slaughtered many who really 

ossessed wonderful and inexplicable powers, conscious- 
y and unconsciously exercised ; the power lying some- 
times really in them, sometimes, like that of the Delphic 
tripod, or the tomb of St. Medard, more probably in the 
mind of the sufferers. When a man was reputed to be 
a wizard, those who approached him, or upon whom he 
looked, were undoubtedly thrown into real convulsions, 
like those of the Pythia at Delphi. And when the poor 
fellow witnessed these wonderful effects upon those 
whom he approached, how could he fail to believe him- 
self a wizard? Of the great multitudes who have been 
executed for witchcraft, there were few who did not con- 
fess the crime. In New England alone did the accused 
have firmness and strength of mind to retain their senses, 
and assert their innocence, while they saw around them 
the unaccountable evidences of their own guilt, in the 
convulsions of those upon whom they looked, or who 
approached them. In Calef’s sensible pamphlet, in the 
time of the Salem witchcraft, he expresses incredulity 
about all the strange phenomena, and implies that they 
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can all be explained by the extravagant credulity of the 
witnesses. Indeed, he convinces us that many men in 
Boston and Salem were monomaniac upon the subject 
of witchcraft. But we wish he had given us some tes- 
timony concerning the character of those six men who 
testify to having seen Margaret Rule rise and float in 
the air above her bed. Similar things are said to take 
place among us now; of the witnesses who testify to it 
we can judge for ourselves, but of the witnesses in 1693 
we should like to have had Robert Calef’s opinion, as 
well as Cotton Mather’s. 

The Salem trials show how easy it must have been 
in the Catholic countries of Europe for malice to kill 
an enemy by simply accusing him of witchcraft. The 
accusation, stoutly maintained, in a time when the dis- 
ease was epidemic, would almost infallibly lead persons 
of that peculiar nervous organization that renders one 
liable to such affections to fall into fits on approaching 
the accused ; this would be ocular proof of the truth of 
the accusation; and would soon react on the accused 
until it turned his brain, and he would confess and glory 
in his power, and probably see visions of the Devil and 
witches visiting him, which he would take for realities. 
Indeed, so rapid and terrible was sometimes the spread 
of this monomania, that by the mysterious action of one 
man upon another, the wonderful sympathy of soul with 


soul, the same vision as described by one person would — 


appear to his companions also. It is barely possible 
that this is the true explanation of the floating of Mar- 
garet Rule. This spread of the disease, like the strictly 
physical disease of cholera, first through the lower classes 
of society, but then sometimes with great rapidity strik- 
ing in among the learned and strong-minded, is one of 
the saddest and most fearful of the phenomena. Learned 
judges, observant physicians, kings, bishops, and clergy- 
men, joined in the popular delusion, and were some- 
times convulsed, and even convulsed to death. 

These various epidemic monomanias were each marked 
by their own peculiar features. Sometimes the action of 
the witches, or mediums, was supposed to be exerted on 
inanimate things, but usually upon the bodies and 
minds of those who came near them. These victims 
were sometimes thrown about on the ground, as if by 
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invisible hands, sometimes suspended in the air, (as the 
mediums of spirit-rapping are said sometimes to sus- 
pend themselves,) beaten with physical weapons wielded 
by spirits, or tormented with neuralgia. A very com- 
mon form of the influence was the endowment of super- 
human strength, so that the most delicate and frail girl 
would snap asunder new ropes, or hurl the strongest 
men in wrestling to the ground. In one of these epi- 
demics hundreds of people were driven to the tops of 
trees and houses, and restrained, as if by invisible hands, 
from coming down. In another they were impelled to 
howl like dogs, in another to mew like cats, and in one 
district hundreds of persons thought they had become 
wolves and eaten their own children. 

After the Reformation, these epidemic monomanias 
accompanying the manifestations of the peculiar powers 
under consideration assumed sometimes a more cheer- 
ful form. ‘The Anabaptists, with whom Luther dis- 
puted, and on whom Meyerbeer’s opera of The Prophet 
is founded, were a sect of Christians who had constant 
visions of heavenly things, a foreknowledge of the fu- 
ture, and special revelations and communications with 
spirits. We cannot persuade ourselves that these men 
were simply impostors and their dupes, nor can we be- 
lieve that they were simply deceived by their own im- 

aginations, and by insane fancies. Their visions were 
real impressions on their eyes, even if they were made 
by powers within their own souls ; and their communi- 
cations with spirits were accompanied with audible 
voices, — we mean with a real impression in their ears 
as well as minds. As for their prophesying the future, 
the evidence for the Quakers of Pennsylvania and else- 
where having been favored with extraordinary revela- 
tions of this kind, cannot, we believe, be doubted. Such 
an instance as that quoted in Mrs. Child’s Life of Hop- 
per, of the preacher who in his travels passed a funeral 
in a place where all were strangers to him, and who 
was impelled by the spirit to follow the corpse, and to 
assure the people that the deceased was not guilty of 
the crime of which she had so long been suspected, and 
that proof of her innocence, and of her saintly character, 
would soon appear, — which words of a stranger, not 
knowing by any human means whether it was a man’s 
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or woman’s corpse, and whether she had been accused 
or not, were in one fortnight fulfilled by letters being 
received from relatives of the deceased residing at a 

eat distance, saying that evidence had come to light 
proving that the deceased was wholly innocent of the 
crime of which she had been for twenty years suspected, 
and under the burden of that accusation walked humbly, 
charitably, and devoutly for that long time,—we sa 
such an instance, a single one in the authentic, well- 
attested history of the Quakers, is fully as wonderful as 
any of the tales of clairvoyance, whether by magnetism 
or by spirits, of which our days have heard so many ; 
and is to our mind much more credible. For in this 
case, and in others which we could give from private 
but trustworthy sources, there is a moral and religious 
object to be gained which might justify us in expecting 
a special illumination of the mind. 

Nor must we forget, in this mention of the brighter 
side of the picture, the case of Emanuel Swedenborg, — 
a man of the highest character, and of the largest scien- 
tific attainments, who gave proofs of his intercourse with 
the spirit-world which have never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained by those who, like ourselves, feel that they can- 
not allow the intercourse to have been real. 

Finally, to pass over many other cases of individuals 
who have manifested these abnormal, or at least these 
unusual, powers of our nature, and have explained them 
by attributing them to intercourse with the souls of the 
departed or with other spirits, we come to mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, and spiritualism. ‘This present epidemic 
is much milder and more reasonable in its form than 
most of those which preceded it, and is extended over 
a vastly greater space of country. Both of these pecu- 
liarities may be readily accounted for by the advancing 
liberality and intelligence of our age, and by the ease 
and rapidity of intercommunication which now bind 
the whole earth into one neighborhood. 

Mesmerism began some seventy or eighty years since, 
and attained quite a celebrity, both in its own proper 
name, and afterwards, we believe, in the form of Perkins’s 
tractors, which gave our countryman, Fessenden, the op- 
portunity to use his caustic pen in the once celebrated 
rhymes of “ Terrible Tractoration.” Falling then for a 
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while out of notice from the English and American pub- 
lic, it was revived some fifteen or twenty years ago, and 
has, as is well known, been a subject of some notoriety 
ever since. 

We need only allude to a few of the most wonderful 
claims made by the more recent practitioners of mes- 
merism and its kindred arts.* They claim that one per- 
son can be put completely under the power of another, 
in such wise as with or without touch to be filled with 
any thoughts, emotions, or purposes, at the will of the 
magnetizer; becoming, in fact, a complete case of the 
possession of one man’s body by the soul of another 
living man. ‘They claim that the magnetizer can put 
another person into a trance, in which he can read the 
past and the future, and see that which is most distant, 
even in the planets, and report it to our earthly ears. 

Such are some of the astounding claims of mesmer- 
ism, in support of which a great deal of apparently 
strong, though by no means satisfactory, testimony is 
brought forward. It was thus that mesmerism paved 
the way for what followed, preparing the public mind 
for new wonders; which have come in two different 
forms. On this side of the Atlantic mesmerism has been 
swallowed up in the greater wonders of spiritual inter- 
course. On the other side, it has given birth to what 
is called by some the Gospel of Atheism. In that new 
gospel, the existence of souls, spirits, angels, nay, the very 
existence of God himself, is denied. ‘The subtile agents 
of electric, magnetic, and nervous power are exalted to 
the place of God. The human soul is declared to be 
the highest manifestation of their powers. We must 
not think this wild scheme of atheism is the production 
of ignorant persons. Some of those rich in learning, 
sound in judgment, exemplary and devout in their pre- 
vious character, have fallen into this monomania of 
atheism. They attribute to mesmerism, however, the 
most miraculous powers. ‘They bring forward well-at- 
tested cases of miraculous cures performed by the lay- 
ing on of hands, and cases not only of clairvoyance, in 
which the mesmerized person sees what is passing at a 
distance, but also cases in which events yet future, and 





* See Christian Examiner, Vol. LI. pp. 395 - 435. 
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which afterwards happen in distant places, are dis- 
tinctly foreseen and described. Nay, they even claim 
that a clairvoyant can alter the time of events yet future, 
and not contingent on his own will! 

The forms of insanity which prevail at any time and 
among any people are determined by the general state of 
opinion among that people, and this gospel of atheism 
received its peculiar form from the tendencies of what is 
called Positive Philosophy,—a philosophy which de- 
clares that we can never get any higher truth than that 
derived from the testimony of the senses. 

The wonders of spiritual intercourse begun on this 
side of the Atlantic we need not describe. Every one 
knows the modes in which the spirits of the dead are 
supposed to communicate with mortals, sometimes by 
simply impressing their minds, sometimes by designat- 
ing the letters of the alphabet with raps, like those of the 
ghost at Wesley’s house, or designating them by tip- 
pings of the table, as the sorcerers are said to have done 
in the days of the Roman emperor; sometimes takin 
possession of the medium, and speaking like the ghost of 
Samuel at Endor; sometimes writing communications, 
either through the hand of the medium, or through the 
aid of a pencil or pen simply left upon a ‘sheet of paper ; 
sometimes seizing upon musical instruments, and giving 
‘us again the music which they loved while in the flesh, 
or new compositions of deceased masters ; sometimes 
taking the pencil in the artist’s hand, and giving us pic- 
tures of the new world in which they dwell; sometimes 
merely amusing themselves and us by curious mechani- 
cal or mental feats, such as telling us of what is going 
on at a distance, counting peas, or lifting tables or men 
into the air and causing them to float about the room. 

Neither need we attempt to explain all this. Part of 
it is undoubtedly sheer imposture, part is exaggeration, 
part is delusion of the senses, part is the dreaming of 
monomania ; but a great deal of it happens just as it is 
narrated. ‘To many minds it carries with it the most ir- 
resistible evidence of its being really an intercourse with 
spirits. Nor can we understand how they, in their state 
of mind, that is, being willing and desirous of that inter- 
course, can well avoid the conviction that they really en- 
joy it. As we have already shown how, in the days of 
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witchcraft, a man might have been convinced even of his 
own powers as a wizard, and how our fathers in Mas- 
sachusetts had proofs incontrovertible and conclusive, 
to their minds, of the guilt of those whom they exe- 
cuted ; so in these days there are many who, under the 
influence of this spiritual-rapping atmosphere, can no 
more avoid believing in it than they could avoid taking 
the cholera in the time of its prevalence. We must dis- 
agree with them in their views; but so far from blamin 

them, we hardly dare to say that we pity them, lest that 
should imply too great dogmatism in our own opinion. 

Thus much, however, may be with safety said, that 
some who believe they enjoy spiritual intercourse are 
very poor judges of evidence. ‘There have been more 
cases than one in which persons have played the part of 
mediums so well, that, upon confessing the imposture 
and explaining all their tricks, their dupes have obsti- 
nately refused to believe the explanation, and maintained 
that the impostors were real mediums. Not to men- 
tion cases that have been made notorious through the 
newspapers, we will narrate one from private informa- 
tion, on which the fullest dependence may be placed. A 
clergyman of a town near Boston, wishing to convince 
some of his parishioners of the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence on which they believed that they held intercourse 
with spirits, invited them to his study, and played the 
part of a medium for them so well, that, when he at- 
tempted to show them his tricks, they refused to believe 
his word. They accused him of lying, of being a me- 
dium and denying it through fear of odium if he con- 
fessed it. ‘T'o strengthen themselves in their own views, 
they called up the ghost of Dr. Bancroft of Worcester, 
(who, it appears, plays the same part in Massachusetts 
now that Abigail Williams did in Salem,) and asked 
whether their clergyman was a real medium. The ghost 
of the Doctor replied, “ Yes, one of the best mediums in 
Massachusetts ”; and they therefore refused to believe 
or listen to their pastor’s explanations of his modes of 
deceiving them. 

Surely this preference of the testimony of a ghost to 
that of a living man argues a prejudice that amounts 
to monomania. The danger of total insanity from this 
spirit-rapping excitement is probably much overrated ; 
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but the danger of a monomania upon the subject can 
scarcely be stated too strongly. 

We do not pretend to explain the wonderful phe- 
nomena of spirit-rapping. It is not necessary to do 
so. There are scientific men investigating the subject, 
who are much more competent than we to explain, what 
may need explanation. Doubtless there are phenomena 
which science is not yet able to explain; and the best 
lesson which the science of the nineteenth century 
teaches us is the lesson of suspending our judgment 
upon doubtful points. The history of physical science 
gives us hundreds of instances in which that which was 
once mysterious has now become clear. It is the part 
of wisdom, therefore, when we meet with inexplicable 
appearances, to wait for further light. We will not pre- 
tend to say what the cause of all the marvels of spirit- 
rapping is; we wish only to present our reasons for be- 
lieving that they are not really the operation of the spirits 
of the dead. 

To this end we began with showing that consultation 
with the dead is forbidden by the Law of Moses and by 
the Prophets. We have run rapidly through a sketch of 
the history of similar manifestations, to show that this 
manifestation is not what its believers claim for it,—a 
new thing, a discovery by Dr. Franklin and Hahnemann, 
to which they were stimulated by the exhortations of 
Swedenborg, and which they were enabled to put in op- 
eration by the advanced culture of our age and our coun- 
try. On the contrary, these marvels have been a con- 
stant attendant of human nature from before the days of 
Moses, and owe their apparent novelty to their having 
been suspended for a time by the influence of modern 
science. It is not belief in such things that is novel, 
but unbelief. Belief in them was almost universal, un- 
til the scientific tendencies of the nineteenth century 
drove it out of the educated classes to take refuge with 
the unlearned ; and it is for this reason, that, in reviving 
the old belief, the new believers avoid the opprobrious 
names of ghosts and witches, and use the less hackneyed 
words, spirits and mediums. Ghost was not, however, 
always a term of ridicule. On the contrary, a few gen- 
erations ago he who denied the reality of the appear- 
ance of ghosts was accounted an atheist, and even 
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learned clergymen, such as the pious Baxter, did not 
hesitate to enforce the lessons of religion by an appeal 
to these things. 

Our sketch of the history of this matter has been 
slight and imperfect, but we think it has been sufficient 
to justify us in saying that a careful comparison of spirit- 
rapping with previous manifestations of the kind will 
show that it is all one thing from the beginning until 
now, only changing its peculiar forms from time to time, 
in consequence of the change made in the general state 
of the world and of public opinion. 

In the days of Moses the intercourse was supposed to 
be with the dead; when from the Babylonish captivity 
the idea of fallen spirits was introduced, possession was 
attributed to them; in Greece, where men believed in 
Apollo and Mercury, the mediums were thought to be 
inspired by those gods; in the Middle Ages the Devil had 
the credit of the whole; and now that a belief in his ex- 
istence and power is becoming less active and vivid, 
the intercourse is again said to be with the spirits of the 
dead. Our hasty sketch hardly gives a tithe of the facts 
which might be gathered, even from a scanty reading of 
history, to show the justice of our conclusion. But as 
all these facts seem to point the same way, how can it 
be doubted that a thorough research would establish 
beyond all controversy the identity of the phenomenon 
at Endor, when Saul consulted Samuel, with those 
around us in which Judge Edmonds consults Emanuel 
Swedenborg or Francis Bacon, and Senator Tallmadge 
evokes the spirit of Henry Clay or Daniel Webster. 

Let us return for a moment to the law of Moses, as 
recorded in Leviticus xix. 31. The word 5jp signifies, 
as we have said, a vessel or medium; the word 0°37? 
signifies knowing ones, that is, those who know more 
than mortals, looking into the distant and future, — clear- 
seeing ones, or, in French, clairvoyants. In order, there- 
fore, to make the prohibitions of Moses intelligible to 
modern ears, and at the same time keep close to the 
literal translation, we should render it: Visit not me- 
diums, nor seek after clairvoyants, to be defiled with them; 
I am Jehovah thy God. In other words, the so-called 
spirit intercourse of our day is that very thing which 
was positively forbidden by the voice of God to the 
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Israelites in the days of Moses. In other passages of 
the Law, the penalty of death is threatened to such per- 
sons: “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” It appears 
from the book of Samuel that Saul enforced this law, 
and drove all such persons from Palestine, although he 
afterwards himself disregarded the law, and consulted 
Samuel at Endor. The woman, or Samuel through her, 
foretold the events of the next day,— amongst them 
Saul’s death. But in the book of Chronicles we are told 
that the Lord suffered Saul to be slain, because he had 
consulted the medium, instead of consulting the Lord. 
The book of Kings records it as a thing by which Ma- 
nasseh provoked the Lord to anger, that he consulted me- 
diums. The same thing is attributed to other kings of 
Israel and Judah as acrime. The Prophets reiterated 
the exhortations and warnings of the Law. Isaiah, in a 
strain of earnest remonstrance against consulting these 
people, says : — 
‘*¢ And when they shall say to you, 

Inquire of the mediums and the clairvoyants, 

That chirp and that murmur, 

[Or talk with the voice of the dead, | 

Say, Should not a people inquire of their God ? 

Should they inquire of the dead for the living ? 

To the word ; to the revelation : 

If they speak not according to this, 

For them no bright morning shall rise.” 


Now, how much does this law of Moses, reiterated 
through the Prophets, mean for us? Are we to listen to 
the Law and the Prophets, or to disregard them? Was 
it only to Israel that these modes of prying into the 
secrets of the spirit-world were forbidden, or is it a law 
to us? Shall we class the text with the eternal moral 
and religious laws summed up in the 'Ten Command- 
ments, or shall we class it with the things that were 
adapted to the hardness of men’s hearts in the early 
ages? We answer, that it seems to us a moral and 
religious law, forming an integral part of revealed relig- 
ion, and retained in all its force under the Christian dis- 
pensation. Not only did the Apostles cast out devils, 
and deliver men from the power of these supposed spir- 
its, but Paul cast out a soothsaying spirit, a Python that 
foretold the future, and that bore testimony to Paul’s 
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inspiration. He preferred not to receive such testimony, 
feeling that the law of Moses was still binding upon 
him: “ Regard not them that have familiar spirits, neither 
seek after wizards to be defiled by them.” This com- 
mand has not a reference to transitory things, but to the 
eternal struggle of the heart in holding fast its allegiance 
to God ; it is but a corollary of the first commandment, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me”; it bids us 
trust in Him, the all-wise, all-powerful, all-loving, and 
calmly await the future without fear, seeking the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit alone. 

We cannot but feel, therefore, that Christian men are 
forbidden to consult the spirits of the dead by means of 
a medium. We can put no other interpretation on the 
words of Moses, and, as believers in revelation, cannot 
but think that it belongs to the essence of the Mosaic 
revelation, and not to its mere form; that it is therefore 
a part of Christian duty. 

But if revealed religion thus forbids intercouse with 
the spirits of the dead, can it be that the intercourse is 
real? Would God in his providence permit such inter- 
course as was supposed to be had at Endor, or such as 
is supposed to be had among us now, and yet forbid it so 
explicitly by the mouth of the inspired Lawgiver? We 
cannot believe it. It would make God contradict himself. 

It is in vain to reply that God permits in his provi- 
dence many things which he forbids in his law; for our 
argument is not built solely upon the fact of the prohibi- 
tion, but also on the nature of the thing prohibited. If 
it were possible to consult the dead, the act would be in 
its own nature sinful only if we consulted them concern- 
ing the secrets of the future; an intercourse with them 
for the purpose of keeping up our faith in spiritual 
things, or keeping alive our affection for the departed, 
would not be in itself sinful. When, therefore, God for- 
bids all intercourse with the dead through a medium, he 
implies that such intercourse is not possible. If it were 
possible, the Mosaic law would have regulated the inter- 
course, instead of forbidding it. 

As the case, therefore, appears to us, we see the choice 
offered us between believing in Judge Edmonds and A. 
J. Davis, or believing in Moses and Christ. Certainly 
we cannot hesitate in making that decision. 
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Nevertheless, this reasoning may appear to some per- 
sons altogether unsatisfactory. They will say that we 
are arguing from a written record of great antiquity, to 
disprove the reality of things which are taking place 
here at our very doors, and to which our own senses 
bear testimony. It may be said that we are like the 
theologians of Galileo’s day, who would argue from the 
Bible to prove that the earth does not move, or to prove 
that the things which he saw by his telescope had no 
real existence. It may be said we are bringing up the 
dead letter of the Bible to oppose the irresistible march 
of modern progress. 

But we think it is not so. We do not rest on single 
texts of the Bible, but on a long series of passages in the 
Law, in the Histories, in the Prophets, in the Gospels, 
in the book of Acts, and in the Epistles, —a series of 
passages in whose interpretation the whole learned 
world agree, and whose meaning is indeed so plain that 
the unlearned cannot fail to perceive it. We bring, not, 
like the theologians who would set the Bible against 
physical science, single texts written for other purposes 
than that for which they adduce them; but we bring 
forward many, and some of them long passages, speak- 
ing directly of this very thing of which we are speaking, 
namely, of intercourse with the spirits of the dead, for- 
bidding it, and therefore implying that it is not re sal, 

Nor do we deny the reality of that to which the senses 
testify, but only the inferences which are drawn from 
their testimony. If spirits had the power of intercourse 
with us which is claimed by the believers in spirit-rap- 
ping, those spirits could easily bring evidences which 
would convince a reasonable man at once of the reality of 
that intercourse. We do not deny the testimony brought 
forward by believers in that intercourse, but we say that 
to us it does not prove the great claim which they make. 

Nor do we conceive that, in saying that the Bible for- 
bids this attempted communication with the dead, we 
are attempting to set the Bible against the spirit of pro- 
gress of the age. On the contrary, this historical sketch 
furnishes good grounds for saying that spiritualism is 
not a progressive, but a retrogressive movement. In 
asking us to believe that the spirits of the dead take 
possession of the bodies of the living, and communicate 
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to us through the medium of peculiarly gifted persons, 
it asks us to go back to the faith of ‘the corrupt nations 
whom God drove out of the Holy Land when he led 
Israel out of Egypt. If we believe in the reality of 
spirit intercourse to-day, we must believe in the inter- 
course of witches with the Devil; we must believe that 
Luther was in grievous error when he spoke contemptu- 
ously to an Anabaptist of what a spirit had told him, 
and avowed his readiness to slap the spirit in the face ; 
we must believe that the Scotch people gifted with sec- 
ond-sight were inspired by spirits; we must believe in 
the reality of Popish miracles; we must believe in the 
validity and efficacy of Popish prayers to the saints ; we 
must believe that a majority of the innumerable ghost- 
stories of the past are true; we must believe that the 
heathen oracles were given by the spirits of the dead; 
we must believe that the magic books burnt at Ephesus 
were a great loss to the world; we must believe that 
most cases of insanity, epilepsy, deafness, &c., have 
been caused by such possession; we must believe that 
Samuel the prophet really appeared to Saul, and, instead 
of reproaching Saul for breaking Moses’s law, ‘only re- 
proached him for disturbing his repose. It would on 
this theory at any rate appear that Samuel had different 
ideas of the rest after death from those of the great men 
of our day, who no sooner die than they are ambitious 
to return and address the “ progressive minds” of our 
age with posthumous exhortations, delivered through 
mediums. It is possible that evidence may yet come, 
too strong for us to resist, proving the reality of modern 
dealings with the dead; but when we look at this long 
list of things that we must accept with it, we cannot 
but hope that the evidence may be withheld from us, 
and that we may be left alone with scientific incre- 
dulity, and with our faith in Christ as the only one who 
has brought life and immortality to light. He is Light 
and Life, and when we stand beside his cross, and be- 
hold him pierced to the heart by the Roman soldier’s 
spear, — when, with Thomas, we put our finger in that 
wound, and know that it is indeed He who has risen 
again inthe flesh,—we ask no other light, no other as- 
surance of a life to come. 

It may perhaps be asked, Why does not the evidence 
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of spiritualism satisfy you? how do you evade its force ? 
We answer, that we do not pretend to explain its mar- 
vels. ‘They belong to the most intricate and difficult 
problems which can be presented to man. We have 
no time to investigate them, and if we had time, the 
painfulness of the subject might lead us to leave it in 
the hands of those whose natural aptitude for the study 
renders it to them a less painful task. We regard the 
actual possession of these unusual powers as a state of 
some kind of nervous disease. As there have been rare 
instances in which a person has been constantly in a 
state of high electrical tension, which we conclude was 
a state of disease, although we cannot imagine the na- 
ture of that disease, so there are cases in which powers 
of a much more subtle and hidden nature are manifested, 
and we suppose them to be cases of a much more subtle 
disease. They are not cases of healthy and natural 
states of mind and body. The only professed clairvoy- 
ants with whom we have been personally acquainted 
have confessed that the exercise of their power was 
always followed by nervous suffering, and that they be- 
lieved their health to be injured by exercising it. In the 
only cases in which we have been personally acquainted 
with the family or friends of those claiming to have the 
power of moving tables and chairs without touching 
them, the claimants were persons of delicate nervous 
susceptibility, who thought that the exercise of the pow- 
er was followed by increased weakness and irritability. 
The only persons claiming to have mesmeric and “ bio- 
logical ” power with whom we are personally acquainted 
are careful to use it only for the relief of sufferers, alleg- 
ing that its frequent exercise is injurious to themselves. 
We do not intend to assert the reality of clairvoyance, 
table-tipping, or mesmeric miracles, any further than to 
say that the believers in them have plausible grounds of 
belief. But the best testimony has only convinced us of 
the power of imagination over the patient himself. The 
mesmeric sleep is doubtless real, but is not produced by 
a power in the mesmerizer. The balance of testimony 
supports us in this assertion, although isolated cases 
seem, at first sight, to prove that the patient was put to 
sleep when not expecting nor aware of the magnetizer’s 
efforts. That magnetic clairvoyance is unreal is shown, 
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not only by a critical examination of alleged instances, 
but in a more striking manner by the history of the Bur- 
din prize, and similar tests in England, which at least 
showed that large pecuniary rewards, publicly offered for 
years, have failed to show a single satisfactory case of 
clairvoyance. Similar tests have been applied to spirit- 
ual clairvoyants, with similar results. A leading journal 
of our country has offered a large remuneration to any 
person who will give the European news in advance of 
the steamers, and the offer has been open to all me- 
diums for some years past without the feat having been 
attempted by any one of them. It is in vain to reply 
that the spirits are not mercenary. They could if they 
chose give us the European news, and then decline the 
reward; although mediums usually are by no means 
averse to charging a heavy postage on all communica- 
tions made through them with the spirit-world. It is 
equally vain to say that this is a captious seeking for a 
sign. ‘The self-styled spiritualists are fond of comparing 
themselves thus with the Lord and his Apostles. They 
claim that modern miracles are as real as the ancient; 
that in both cases the reality is admitted by enemies, 
who would attribute them to Beelzebub. There is, how- 
ever, this essential difference, that in Judea all men ac- 
knowledged the reality of the miracles, and the only 
dispute was concerning their origin; while in America 
the great mass of the people deny the reality of the al- 
leged miracles, and it is only a few men of the closet 
who attribute them to demoniacal influence. We ask 
for no different sign from that which the mediums pro- 
fess to give; we only ask to have a real thing, and not 
an imposition. A friend of ours, having firm faith in 
spiritual manifestations, and desirous of converting us to 
the like belief, has, nevertheless, had in his possession 
for many weeks a sealed envelope containing one sen- 
tence of ten English words, plainly printed with a pen, 
which as yet he has found no one able to read without 
breaking the seal. How, then, can we have any faith in 
the clairvoyance of mediums? 

With regard to the alleged power to move material 
bodies without contact, we have as yet been unable to 
obtain satisfactory proof of its reality. Whenever we 
have been allowed to cross-examine thoroughly the wit- 
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nesses, the seeming miracle has disappeared, taking 
either the form of self-deception, as in the case of those 
whose palms are naturally moist, and adhere, like a fly’s 
foot, to a polished table; or else the form of jugglery or 
sleight of hand. Men of unquestionable character and 
good sense have told us that they have actually seen or 
felt these movements without hands, — tables floating in 
the air, tomahawks striking upon tables, rappings with- 
out a mechanical cause, watches opened and shut, pen- 
cils writing when untouched by mortal hands, and other 
marvels of a like character; and yet, upon a closer cross- 
examination, or upon hearing the testimony of other 
equally intelligent witnesses of the same things, we have 
been forced to believe that these were cases of wilful de- 
ception on the part of the mediums, sufficiently skilful 
to deceive even those who were expressly seeking to 
detect it. We have known one case where an inquirer, 
although detecting, beyond all controversy, a wilful de- 
ception on the part of a medium, has yet been convinced 
of the reality of another performance of the same me- 
dium on the same evening. 

Six months ago we considered it highly probable that 
there was an unknown force producing raps and move- 
ments; but having within that time been forced by the 
most incontrovertible evidence to believe seven well- 
known public mediums to be impostors, and having had 
doubts thrown upor the integrity of several others, we 
have been obliged to return to our original state of scep- 
ticism, so far as regards any unusual physical power. 
The best attested of all the phenomena of spiritualism 
are those of trance, unconscious speech, and unconscious 
writing; and these are so manifestly the effects of ner- 
vous disease, as to make them unfit subjects for investi- 
gation, prompted simply by idle curiosity. It is true that 
these subjects afford an interesting field for scientific in- 
vestigation. ‘Those who have the opportunity, taste, 
and ability for such studies owe it to themselves and to 
the world to investigate the matter. Nay, our duty 
towards God requires us to investigate all the provinces 
of his truth. But we must remember that in certain 
subjects where it is a duty to observe phenomena, it is 
nevertheless a sin to experiment. The effects of intox- 
icating agents, such as alcohol, ether, hemp, opium, and 
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fungi, afford a great many wonderful phenomena for in- 
vestigation, some of them as wonderful as those of 
spirit-rapping. But it surely would be wrong to intox- 
icate either one’s self or another person for the sake of 
making the investigation. Interesting as the accounts 
of Bayard Taylor are, we cannot but feel our respect 
for him somewhat diminished as we read of his experi- 
ments in chewing hemp and smoking opium. In like 
manner, the wonderful phenomena of mediumship and 
clairvoyance are well worthy of study. But as revealed 
religion forbids us to inquire of a medium or clairvoyant 
concerning the future or the spirit-world, so humanity 
seems to us to forbid our inquiry of real mediums for 
the sake of investigating the phenomena. It is putting 
a fellow-creature into an unnatural and unhealthy state 
for the gratification of our curiosity. It seems to us very 
analogous to giving him ether or opium for the mere 
sake of watching its effects upon him. 

Our own knowledge of spirit-rapping has therefore 
been drawn from the books and newspapers published 
by believers in it, and from cross-examining intelligent 
friends who had not been prevented by religious and 
humane scruples from personal investigation. Justice 
to ourselves demands that we should add, that we had 
never read anything upon the subject written by unbe- 
lievers ‘in it, until this article was nearly finished. It 
was out of its own mouth that we had heard its con- 
demnation. 

Passing by the physical manifestations as compara- 
tively unimportant, since the testimony concerning them 
is not satisfactory to all investigators, — granting, if you 
please, the truth of the most extravagant statements of 
physical power, — the intellectual and moral phenome- 
na are to our mind decisive. The believer asks us how 
to account for these things, if it be not an intercourse 
with the dead. We ask in return, How will you account 
for them on the supposition that it is? Recollect that 
you must account, not only for the phenomena of the 
present day, but for those of past ages also. As the 
Swiss geologists build their masterly demonstration of 
their glacial theory upon the continuity and identity of 
present glacial action with the more extended appear- 
ances of the erratic drift in Switzerland, so the continuity 
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and identity of spirit-rapping with mesmerism, witch- 
craft, magic, oracles, and possession in past ages, ob- 
vious to every attentive reader, shows an identity of 
cause. It is absurd to give an explanation to the pres- 
ent phenomena which will not explain the past. “ This 
conclusion,” to use the words of Guyot, “does not rest 
upon any hypothesis whatever, nor upon a scaffolding 

































constructed by the imagination, but upon the identity (es 
and continuity of two groups of facts.” ee 
The causes that produce the present phenomena must 3 
have produced those of the past; and how can any be- Se 
liever in intercourse with the dead believe that the spir- “a 





its of the departed would have produced the frightful ae 
effects of possession and of epidemic monomanias ? ! 
Surely if we are obliged to resort to the spirit-world 
for explanation of the marvels of “ possession,” we must, * 
with the Catholic Church, and with our Puritan fore- be 
fathers, refer them to the Evil One, or to the spirits of id 
the damned. Our historical argument, to show the ; 
identity of the present manifestations with those of P 
the Old Testament, should have weight, therefore, not 
only in the minds of those who acknowledge the au- 
thority of Moses, but convince every rational and intelli- 
gent man that we cannot believe in the spirit inter- 
course of to-day, unless we are prepared also to attrib- 
ute many of the most frightful evils that have afflicted 
our race to the intervention of the spirits of deceased 
men. 

But to confine ourselves to the present manifesta- 
tions. The admission of spiritual agency is the admis- 
sion of a cause that ought to account for every case. 
If, at a single interview with a medium, we have a 
series of interviews with self-styled spirits of the dead, 
and if we can detect during that time no difference in 
the manner or in the tones of the medium, then it ap- 
pears to us highly absurd to say that the intercourse 
with some of these spirits was real, while we acknowl- 
edge that that with others was unreal. If an intellect- 
ual or moral test can demonstrate the falsehood of one 
communication, it renders it very difficult for us to be- 
lieve in the reality of the rest. At all events, it absolute- 
ly demonstrates the fallibility and untrustworthiness of 
this mode of intercourse. 
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And yet every intelligent friend who has consulted 
mediums assures us that cases of failure are with them 
as frequent as cases of success. However difficult, and 
even impossible, it is, therefore, to account for the ap- 
parently successful cases, we cannot admit the explana- 
tion of spiritual agency, because that leaves the cases of 
failure still more wonderful and inexplicable than the 
cases of success. 

A friend of ours, who has spent a great deal of time 
in investigating this matter, and who seems half inclined 
to admit the reality of spiritual intercourse, but on 
whose truthfulness we can place the most implicit reli- 
ance, was holding a pleasant interview with the spirit of 
Dr. Bowditch, when it occurred to him to consult the 
shade of the great mathematician on a few simple math- 
ematical problems. The spirit readily undertook the so- 
lution and gave the answers ; but, unfortunately, the an- 
swers were not correct. Our friend then requested the 
spirit to explain his processes, and the shade willingly 
complied; but blundered as greatly in the explanation as 
he had in the results. The Doctor was then asked, 
‘‘ How much longer is the circumference of a circle than 
its diameter ?” and replied, that it was rather more than 
four times as long; and insisted upon the correctness of 
his number. 

Now this cannot be explained on the supposition of a 
real intercourse with spirits, for no spirit can be so ig- 
norant as to return such a reply. Much less can we 
suppose that it was an interview with the great math- 
ematician himself, unless we admit that the saints in 
heaven are subject to paralytic strokes, and loss of 
memory. The Christian character of Dr. Bowditch is 
as unquestionable as his mathematical power, and has 
the spirit of such a man suffered such a loss? It is 
absolutely incredible. 

How, then, on the hypothesis of there being any real 
intercourse, can we account for this unreal and decep- 
tive intercourse? Only, it appears to us, by the silliest 
philosophizing, or else by the most ingenious shuffling. 
Plutarch would show why the Pythia’s verse, though 
inspired by Apollo, sometimes limped; and other writ- 
ers of the ancient times would show why the oracles 
sometimes were unintelligible, and sometimes false; 
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and their explanations are quite as plausible, quite as 
satisfactory, as the explanations of a modern disconcert- 
ed medium. We have never heard of a rational and 
honest way by which the believer in spirit-communica- 
tions can account for the frequent instances in which 
the so-called spirits give false and absurd replies. 

When, therefore, a believer asks us how to explain 
cases of success, we answer, that we do not know how, 
— but we know that the hypothesis of spiritual agency 
is excluded by the numerous cases of failure. We ask, 
How can you account for these? How will you ac- 
count for it that A. J. Davis, in his spiritual journey to 
the planets, made the same error as Leverrier, in imply- 
ing that Neptune is thirty-six, instead of twenty-nine, 
hundred millions of miles from the sun? How will you 
account for it that he only found four asteroids between 
Mars and Jupiter, while the telescope has found forty ? 
Have those thirty-six planets been created, as well as 
discovered, since his journey? How came Davis to 
make blunders in regard to the Scriptures, as palpable 
as these are in regard to astronomy? How comes it 
that, while Dr. Channing was in the flesh, his word de- 
lighted all nations, and that now he talks mere school- 
girl sentimentality? How is it that Dr. Bowditch in 
the flesh could translate and enlarge Laplace’s master- 
work, and that now he blunders and stumbles over the 
simplest mathematical questions. How comes it that 
Swedenborg, and Bacon, and Daniel Webster, whose 
great words, as we commune with them from the printed 
page, the true medium of communication with the spir- 
its of the past, stir our souls to their very depths, will, in 
their communications through Judge Edmonds and Dr. 
Dexter, give us such weary stuff, that not even the ex- 
travagant encomiums of Senator Tallmadge upon it can 
induce us to read it more than a second time? How 
does it happen, that, in all the voluminous communica- 
tions made through the best mediums, there is so little 
really valuable thought, — that we have continually pre- 
sented a mere reflection of the religious notions of the 
popular literature of the day, taking either a religious 
or an infidel direction, according to the atmosphere in 
which the medium has passed the most of his time ? 

If we must believe that this spiritual intercourse really 
30 * 
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takes place, then we must either believe that all the 
spirits of the mighty dead undergo a vast deterioration 
in the spirit-world, or else we must say that the modes 
of communication are so untrustworthy as to be wholl 

worthless. It is not at all rational to suppose that the 
spirits of the dead deteriorate so rapidly that the ghost 
of Dr. Bowditch now knows less of mathematics than 
a schoolboy ; far more rational to say that the modern 
mode of communicating with him is a delusion. For 
our part, we should sooner distrust the testimony of our 
own senses, than believe that Bowditch has lost his 
mathematical power, Channing his spiritual insight, Ba- 
con his broad sweep of intellectual vision, and Webster 
his resistless logic, as these modern witches of Endor 
represent them to have done. Nay, if we saw the 
wonders with our own eyes, and had fullest confidence 
in the soundness of our vision, it would not convince us 
of the spiritual theory, or at least would not convince 
us that the spirits engaged in the work were the souls 
of good men.” All the marvels that are told us of tables 
dancing, violins played without hands, and even of dis- 
tant events being minutely described as though by sec- 
ond-sight, seem to us less marvellous than such a sad 
loss of intellectual power in the spirits of just men made 
perfect. We cannot, therefore, but feel that good judg- 
ment and sound reason would compel us, even if 
we did not believe in the reality of that revelation on 
Sinai which has shed its wide and beneficent influence 








* The Romanist theory, as given by Brownson, is very ingenious. Ac- 
cording to him, belief in the Devil is an essential doctrine of Christianity ; 
if there were no Devil, there would be no need of a Saviour. But one of the 
wiles of the Devil is to persuade us of his non-existence, so that we shall 
not apply to the Redeemer. Therefore, from time to time, God permits 
Satan to manifest himself in such ways as to convince us of his existence ; 
it is for this reason God suffers him now to personate the spirits of the 
dead, and to produce so many pseudo-miracles ; Satan endeavoring to make 
us believe in spirit-intercourse, but God intending that we should detect the 
cheat, and believe in Satan. 

In our case, both intentions have been frustrated; Satan has certainly 
not deluded us into a belief in spirit-intercourse ; and the communications 
from the spirit-world are not intellectual enough to make us think that Satan 
had any hand in them. It has been objected to Brownson’s Spirit-Rapper, 
and may be to this article, that if rakes up too many old stories. But 
how can we learn from history, if we will not read history? Robert Calef 
justly says, that to forget the delusions of the past would be to give the Devil 
the opportunity “to set the same on foot again, so dragging us through the 
pond twice by the same cat.” 
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over all human history for more than three thousand 
years, to admit that the prohibition by Moses is at 
all events a reasonable and judicious command; that 
the unceasing warfare which that Mosaic religion has 
waged against those who think themselves mediums 
of spirits is a just war, and that all sound-minded men 
should refuse to consult mediums and seek after clair- 
voyants. In all ages and in all countries, even in 
heathen lands, and in Christendom when the belief in 
witchcraft was most prevalent, there have been a few 
of the highest and best minds —a Plato, a Sophocles, a 
Cicero — to protest against the delusion, and to declare 
that the inspiration of reason which is common to hu- 
manity is a vastly higher gift and a more trustworthy 
guide than the voice of oracles and soothsayers. ‘These 
constitute a company of which a Christian man need 
not be ashamed, while he sees the world going astray 
after modern Pythias at modern Delphis; and when he 
is pressed by strange claims and still stranger testimony, 
he may answer with the Prophet: “ Should not a people 
trust in their God, in the guidance of his Holy Spirit? 
Should they call upon the dead to aid the living?” 

The later and higher revelation which was given to 
us through Christ our Lord also forbids us to explain 
the mysterious and difficult phenomena of the present 
epidemic by referring them to an actual intercourse with 
spirits. For the doctrines professedly revealed by a ma- 
jority of the spirits whose words we have seen quoted, 
are at open war with the New Testament, and are con- 
genial only with the views of Christ held by the ultra- 
rationalistic schools. 

As we have watched the rise of this new epidemic for 
years past, we have trusted that it might be confined to 
the limestone regions in which it began, and to the 
cities, where artificial habits induce disease; we had 
hoped it would not strike in among the granite hills of 
New England, and that the Salem witchcraft might 
long remain the last visit of such an epidemic to our 
State. But our hope has not been realized, and the 
visitation has come. What are the remedies to be 
applied we do not know. In previous visitations in 
Kurope, nothing but Time has wrought a cure. We 
may, at all events, be thankful that the present epidemic 
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is so much milder in its form than those which have 
preceded it; and will hope that it may never develop 
any of the worse features that made the visitations of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries so terrible. 

No remedy is known; those who have become thor- 
oughly imbued with any of these hallucinations cannot 
be convinced by reasonings, and will not recover except 
by the healthy reaction of their own minds. But there 
is a mode of prevention simple and easy, and that is to 
obey the injunction of Moses, utterly to avoid the me- 
diums, leave the investigation of the phenomena to 
scientific men, and steadily resist the superstitious ten- 
dency which makes us inclined to pry into the secrets of 
the future life, into the secret things that belong to the 
Lord our God alone. ‘The things that are revealed are 
enough for us to know; happy is he who is willing to be 
content with them. 
~ The disease is, we repeat it, without remedy, and no 
human eye can foresee how far it may rage. But the 
Almighty Hand that rules over all events will not suffer 
it to pass its bounds. Doubtless it has its uses; and as 
the fiercer forms of bodily disease are, in the course of 
God’s holy providence, teachers of the laws of health, 
and also lead men to sympathy, to benevolence, and to 
other moral good; so these mysterious phenomena ac- 
companying and producing the monomania of spirit- 
rapping will, in that same providence, doubtless event- 
ually lead men, not only to a better understanding of 
the laws of matter and mind, but to a deeper faith in 
things truly spiritual, to a firmer conviction that man 
has a soul of mysterious and indefinite powers, of un- 
utterable longing, — a nature that cannot permanently be 
satisfied with a senseless materialism, limiting its vision 
within the boundaries of sense, nor with a pseudo-spir- 
itualism of awkward machinery and delusive responses, 
but which will never be satisfied except with that Bread 
that came down from heaven, of which if a man eat he 
shall live for ever, — live in communion with the Father 
and with the Son while in the flesh, and so soon as he 
leaves this body live among the glorious company of 
those who have been redeemed by the Son of God, and 
sanctified by that Holy Spirit which he sends upon us 
from the Father. 


T. He 
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Art. IV.—PRESIDENT LORD’S DEFENCE OF SLAVERY.* 


Tue pamphlets whose titles are given below are ex- 
amples of a new sort of literature. Until within a few 
years it would have been hard to find a Protestant cler- 
gyman, either at the North or the South, willing to de- 
fend the system of American Slavery on grounds either 
of justice or of expediency. Almost every one then con- 
ceded that in the abstract it was wrong; almost every 
one granted that in the long run its practical effects on 
the community were bad. It was usually admitted that 
the Gospel of Christ, who came to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and who told men to do as they would be 
done by, is radically opposed to slavery. ‘These views 
were entertained at the close of the Revolution by most 
of the great statesmen, at the North and South, who 
founded our republic. Such men as Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Patrick Henry, though not prepared to abol- 
ish slavery where it existed, admitted its inconsistency 
with the principles of our republic, confessed it to be 
a great social and moral evil, and showed their sin- 
cerity by uniting with the North to exclude it by 
eee law from all the new territory northwest of the 
hio. 

This being the public sentiment among statesmen, it 
is not extraordinary that a like opinion prevailed among 
Christian sects and Christian theologians. The opinion 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States was 
publicly declared by its highest authority in 1818. It 
adopted with unanimity a declaration drawn up by Dr. 
Ashbel Green, then President of the College at Prince- 
ton. We give the following extract, premising that Dr. 
Green was a conservative man, of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy, and that the Presbyterian Church was a conserva- 
tive body, by no means celebrated for any zeal for re- 
forms, and therefore well representing the conservative 
view at that time in the Christian Church on this subject. 





* 1. A Letter of Inquiry to Ministers of the Gospel, of all Denominations, on 
Slavery. By a Northern Presbyter. Boston: Fetridge & Co. 1854. pp. 32. 

2. A Northern Presbyter’s Second Letter, &c. By Naruan Lorp, President 
of Dartmouth College. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1855. pp. 99. 
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We may be quite sure that Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, and Friends would at that time have 
gone at least as far as this in opposition to slavery.” 


“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, having 
taken into consideration the subject of SLavery, think proper to 
make known their sentiments upon it to the churches and peo- 
ple under their care. 

‘** We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the 
human race by another, as a gross violation of the most precious 
and sacred rights of human nature; as utterly inconsistent with 
the law of God, which requires us to love our neighbor as our- 
selves ; and as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and princi- 
ples of the Gospel of Christ, which enjoin that ‘ all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’ Slavery creates a paradox in the moral system; it ex- 
hibits rational, accountable, and immortal beings in such cir- 
cumstances as scarcely to leave them the power of moral 
action. It exhibits them as dependent on the will of others, 
whether they shall receive religious instruction ; whether they 
shall know and worship the true God ; whether they shall enjoy 
the ordinances of the Gospel ; whether they shall perform the 
duties and cherish the endearments of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, neighbors and friends ; whether they shall 
preserve their chastity and purity, or regard the dictates of 
justice and humanity. Such are some of the consequences of 
slavery, — consequences not imaginary, but which connect 
themselves with its very existence. The evils to which the 
slave is always exposed often take place in fact, and in their 
very worst degree and form ; and where all of them do not take 
place, — as we rejoice to say that in many instances, through 
the influence of the principles of humanity and religion on the 
minds of masters, they do not,— still the slave is deprived of his 
natural right, degraded as a human being, and exposed to the 
danger of passing into the hands of a master who may inflict 
upon him all the hardships and injuries which inhumanity and 
avarice may suggest. 

‘‘ From this view of the consequences resulting from the prac- 
tice into which Christian people have most inconsistently fallen, 
of enslaving a portion of their brethren of mankind, — for ‘ God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face 
of the earth, — it is manifestly the duty of all Christians who 
enjoy the light of the present day, when the inconsistency of 
slavery both with the dictates of humanity and religion has 





* See “ The New-Englander” for November, 1854, p. 635. 
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been demonstrated, and is generally seen and acknowledged, to 
use their honest, earnest, and unwearied endeavors to correct 
the errors of former times, and as speedily as possible to efface 
this blot on our holy religion, and to obtain the complete aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout Christendom, and if possible through- 
out the world.” 


This being the doctrine in 1818 of such a conserva- 
tive sect, it is a natural and reasonable inference that it 
was the prevailing sentiment at that time in other Chris- 
tian denominations. That it was so is admitted b 
those who now hold the opposite opinion.” But within 
a few years a great change has taken place, first in the 
opinions of Southern statesmen, secondly in the opin- 
ions of Southern theologians, and lastly among some 
theologians at the North. Mr. Calhoun led the way in 
this new direction, and may be considered as the founder 
of the new theology concerning slavery. He first as- 
sumed the position that slavery was not bad, but good; 
not wrong, but right; not injurious, but beneficial. A 
man of great logical acumen, and far removed from the 
race of compromisers, he believed, with Shakespeare, 
that ‘“‘ Yes and No are not good theology.” ‘The im- 
mense expansion in the United States of the culture of 
cotton had produced an increased demand for slave 
labor, making slavery so profitable that the difficulty of 
abolishing it, even by a gradual process, was greatly in- 
creased. It seemed to Mr. Calhoun a mental absurdity 
to admit that slavery was a wrong and an evil, and at the 
same time to persist in maintaining it. If it was wrong, 
it should be given up; but if it was not to be given up, 
it should be defended. This was Mr. Calhoun’s view, 
because he was a man of logic. And the whole South 
followed him in this view, as men will always follow a 
leader who has the courage to push their secret princi- 
ples of conduct to their manifest results. The Southern 
churches followed the statesman to his new conclusions ; 
the Southern divines followed their churches; and now 
we have Northern theologians who follow their Southern 
brethren to the same results. Slavery is now also de- 
fended at the North, as right and beautiful in itself; 





* See, in proof, the quotations in The New-Englander for November, 1854, 
Article VIIL., — “ The Southern Apostasy.” 
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and we have a national theology as well as a national 
policy. And before long, those of us who still hold the 
old-fashioned doctrine of Jefferson and Madison, of 
Washington and Franklin, of the Presbyterian Church 
in 1818, of Jonathan Edwards, Dr. Hopkins, and John 
Wesley, may perhaps be stigmatized as holding a sec- 
tional theology.* 

Conspicuous among these doctors, both by the influ- 
ence of his position and the courageous frankness of his 
statements, is Dr. Nathan Lord, President of Dartmouth 
College. In his first “ Letter of Inquiry to Ministers of 
the Gospel, of all Denominations,” he gives his views 
under the form of questions. In the “ Second Letter to 
Ministers of the Gospel, of all Denominations,” he pro- 
poses to justify what he has before written, and to sub- 
stantiate by additional reasonings his original positions. 
There are evidently three ways in which slavery may 
be defended by those who feel themselves called to 
that work. There is, first, the ground of Axssrract 
Eruics; by which they may endeavor to show that 
slavery is in itself right, in sight of absolute reason. 
Secondly, it may be defended on the ground of Exps- 
DIENCY, as an institution which in practice works well. 
And, in the third place, it may be defended Scriprv- 
RALLY, by proofs taken from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. President Lord has selected the first line of 





* In proof of the views formerly held at the South, and of the change 
there, see the following extract from an editorial in the Richmond Enquirer, 
July 3, 1856: “ Before Abolitionism began its offensive operations, the South 
was not at all satisfied of the moral or social sanction of negro slavery. The 
truth is, our forefathers of the last generation, so far from justifying and de- 
fending the institution on its own merits, disclaimed any responsibility for its 
origin, apologized for its existence on the plea of inability to abolish it, and 
protested their desire to discover some safe and sufficient remedy for the im- 
aginary evil. Now, all thinking men in the South are persuaded that slavery 
is the normal condition of the negro; that it is justified by the sanction of 
God’s revealed as well as natural law; that it is an instrument of Providence 
in working out the material and moral development of civilization; and that 
it is a wise, salutary, and beneficent institution of Christian society. The con- 
sequence of these pervading and profound convictions throughout the South 
is a universal and earnest determination to protect the legal guaranties of 
slavery, to strengthen its basis, defend it against attack, and multiply its se- 
curities, until, having accomplished its appointed destiny, it shall be replaced 
by some other agency of progress and development. The period ofits natu- 
ral dissolution will be foreshadowed by unmistakable signs of decay, and the 
South will no more presume to resist the obvious decree of Providence, than 
they now think of acquiescing in the impious schemes of men who would 
usurp the function of Providence.” 
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argument; Dr. Nehemiah Adams has distinguished 
himself by his enthusiastic labors in the second field of 
inquiry; and an innumerable company of divines have 
defended this institution by proofs taken from the Scrip- 
tures. It is with the argument in the abstract, as set 
forth by President Lord, that we now have to do. 

The substance of the propositions in President Lord’s 
first letter is as follows :* — 

Prop. I. Ministers of the Gospel ought to consider 
the question of slavery, from its origin and foundations, 
as a question of divine right, rather than of prudence, 
policy, or economy. 


Prop. II. Slavery is an institution of God, according 
to natural religion. 


Prop. III. Slavery is also a positive institution of 
revealed religion. 

Prop. IV. Slavery is not opposed to the specific law 
of love, which requires us to do to others as we would 
they should do to us. 

Pror. V. The wide-spread humanitarian philosophy, 
which pronounces slavery to be essentially wrong, is a 
great heresy, and tends to alarming consequences. 

Prop. VI. Slavery in itself, apart from its abuses, is 
a wholesome institution, adapted to educate the race of 
Ham, and an institution which may very profitably be 
extended. 

Prop. VII. The Nebraska Bill of Mr. Douglas ought 
not to be objected to, inasmuch as it allows slavery to 
extend itself, and so prevents a dangerous local over- 
growth of slaves. 


Prop. VIII. Christians ought not to encourage anti- 
slavery views. 

Prop. IX. Christians, instead of opposing slavery, 
ought to oppose anti-slavery men and measures. 

Prop. X. The abuses of slavery have prevented peo- 
ple from seeing its uses and its beauty. 

Prop. XI. Dr. Lord hopes that his brethren will for- 
give him for frankly saying that he believes slavery (in 
itself) not a moral evil nor a political evil, but an ordi- 


* Dr. Lord, in his first letter, modestly puts these propositions in the form 
of questions. But since, in his second letter, he defends them as propositions 
which he accepts, we put them in this form, for the sake of convenience. 
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nance of the God of nature and revelation ; and for say- 
ing that he would himself own or hire slaves, if it were 
convenient or necessary. 

We have given this statement of Dr. Lord’s opinions, 
mostly in his own words and his own order, lest our 
readers should think that we had misrepresented or ex- 
aggerated them. 

But any exaggeration would be impossible, for no man 
is or can be more of a pro-slavery man than Dr. Lord. 
He does not merely excuse slavery, he defends it; he 
does not merely defend it, he justifies it; he does not 
merely justify it, he admires and loves it. It is a part 
of his religion, a part of his Christianity. Has any one 
distinguished himself as the champion of this institu- 
tion ?— Dr. Lord has done more for it than he. Did 
Mr. Calhoun defend it as right ?—~ Dr. Lord worships it 
as divine. Did John Mitchel desire for himself a plan- 
tation and a gang of negroes in Alabama? — Dr. Lord 
even on the granite hills of New England yearns to 
“hold slaves in his own right, or to hire their service of 
their proper masters,” and declares that he could do this 
“ without conscientious scruples or misgivings, and with 
gratitude to God.” Did Senator Douglas denounce the 
ministers of New England who opposed the “ Nebraska 
Bill” as going out of their sphere?— Dr. Lord also 
thinks it necessary to suggest that they did wrong in 
their opposition to it, and that they had better have let 
it alone. Indeed, we cannot see, according to the princi- 
ples laid down by our learned President, why the Siave- 
Trabe is not also a divine institution. For if the per- 
fections of God absolutely require slavery, if his justice 
and goodness require it, if it is a positive institution of 
Christianity, if Africans (as descended from Ham) are 
ordained to be slaves, then the means necessary for 
maintaining this blessed institution are also necessary. 
But without the slave-trade we could never have had 
slavery in this country, and God’s providential design 
would have been defeated; hence the slave-trade was 
right. Moreover, as men are usually so blind to their 
own good as not to offer themselves voluntarily to be- 
come slaves, and as in their unchristian love of freedom 
they even resist being made slaves, it is evident that 
without kidnapping and warfare this divine institution 
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could not have been established ; hence kidnapping and 
the bloody wars of Africa are highly to be approved. 

But we must go still further. The President of Dart- 
mouth College believes that slavery is the direct re- 
sult of the curse pronounced by God upon Ham and 
his posterity, and that the negroes are the descendants 
of Ham. He asserts that by the law of Moses God 
“not only suffered, but also required, the buying and 
selling of slaves,” and that “ Christians in all periods 
have justified the curse of the guilty Ham and his de- 
graded race.” Does it not follow from this that all ne- 
goes should be slaves? For if, as Dr. Lord maintains, 
they are descended from Ham, and if God’s law has 
declared that the descendants of Ham are to be slaves, 
what right have we to say that any of them shall be 
free? According to Dr. Lord, therefore, it is our evi- 
dent duty to re-enslave all the free colored people. 

Dr. Lord’s argument, however, carries us still further. 
He declares that slavery is a positive institution of re- 
vealed religion. It is, then, like Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, something in which all Christians are bound to 
participate. Then we ought, all of us, to be slavehold- 
ers, and every man who is not a slaveholder is neglect- 
ing a Christian duty. Dr. Lord, indeed, declares that he 
“ would own slaves, if necessity or convenience should 
require.” But is this enough? Ought he not to take 
pains to be a slaveholder ? Ought he not to make direct 
efforts to introduce this divine institution into New 
Hampshire? Is a positive institution of religion to be 
established or abolished according to men’s notions of 
convenience? Dr. Lord has addressed some questions 
to his brother ministers. Might it not be well for him 
to consider these questions himself? 

But we must look a little more strictly at the argu- 
ment of our Dartmouth President. For when the head 
of one of our chief New England colleges, to whose care 
our sons are committed, publishes his deliberate opin- 
ions on such a great subject, they surely deserve to be 
seriously examined. His views may seem to us incon- 
sistent with the plainest principles of natural justice and 
Christian duty; they may seem to us as superficial and 
conceited, as in his view are those of his opponents. 
Nevertheless, they ought to be seriously examined. And 
we shall endeavor so to fulfil this duty. 
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Before we ask whether slavery is right or wrong, we 
ought to ask, What is slavery? A definition of slavery 
ought to precede its discussion. Dr. Lord gives a defi- 
nition on page 11 of Letter First, namely, “the buying 
and selling of men as property.” He then adds another 
definition, namely, “the having of a civil right [sic] 
not to their souls, which is an absurdity, and belongs 
not to any natural or scriptural idea of the institution, 
but to their services, for the mere support and care of 
them without wages.” But Dr. Lord’s two definitions 
are inconsistent with each other. If I own a man, if he 
is my property, then I also claim a right over his soul. 
I cannot really own his soul, but I claim to do so by 
claiming an absolute authority over his conscience and 
his will, over his reason and his heart. If I assert that 
he is my property, then I declare that it is for me to say 
what he shall know and what he shall not know ; wheth- 
er he shall be able to read God’s word, or not; whether 
he shall have an opportunity to hear Christ preached, or 
not. Jam his conscience; he must have no higher law 
than my will, else he is not my slave. His duties are 
all dependent upon my will; his duties as a Christian, 
as a husband and father, as a member of society, are all 
subordinate to his duty to me. He cannot go to church, 
or read his Bible, or keep the Lord’s day holy, or fulfil 
his duties to his family, if I forbid it, — otherwise he is 
not aslave. If I say to him, “ Quit your wife, and take 
another, — Steal, — Lie, — Commit highway robbery 
for my benefit,’ — he must do it. If he says, ‘ Master, 
that is wrong, I cannot do it,” he instantly ceases to be 
a slave, for he assumes the right of deciding for himself 
when to serve me, and when not. If he can decide in 
one case, he can decide in other cases, and my absolute 
authority is gone. Henceforth when I give an order, I 
must virtually say, “ Do this, provided you think it 
right.” But that is not slavery. 

Slavery is absolute, unconditional, indefinite servitude. 
This distinguishes a slave from a servant. <A servant is 
bound to definite, limited, and conditional service. The 
conditions may be fixed by the parties themselves, as in 
the case of hired labor, or by another authority, for ex- 
ample, that of the state, as in the case of serfdom. A 
slave is bound to render unlimited service, and to receive 
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passively such treatment as the master chooses. A serf 
is bound to render limited service, and receive treatment 
limited by the law of the state. A servant is bound to 
render such limited service, and to receive therefor such 
treatment and compensation, as is agreed upon between 
himself and his employer. The distinction is obvious 
and essential. 

It is not, then, an improper use of language to say that 
the slave belongs to his master, body and soul. The 
master has absolute authority over the soul of the slave, 
in all its faculties of reason, affection, conscience, and 
will. ‘To deny this is to change slavery into something 
else. ‘To deny it is to speak, not of American slavery, 
but of some other kind of service. 

Unquestionably, the state reserves to itself the right 
of punishing any breach of the peace or criminal assault 
by the master on the person of the slave. In most of 
the Slave States the laws punish excessive cruelty, or 
murderous assaults committed against the slave by the 
master. But these provisions are practically nullified in 
various ways. First, the right of self-defence is taken 
from the slave. No matter what outrage is offered to 
him by a white man, it is a grave crime to make any 
resistance. His master, in a fit of rage or drunken mad- 
ness, may be about to murder him, but he must not lift 
his hand in self-defence. Secondly, as the testimony of 
a colored man is not taken in the courts of the Slave 
States, it would be usually very difficult to prove any 
offence committed by a white man against a slave. 
And lastly, the execution of the laws being completely 
in the hands of the whites, it will seldom happen that 
they will punish each other for injuries done to a slave. 
We do not wonder, therefore, that in 1816 a grand jury 
of South Carolina declared, in their official presentment, 
that “instances of negro homicide were common, and 
that the murderers were allowed to continue in the full 
exercise of their powers as masters and mistresses.” 
Only last year Governor Adams of that State, in his 
annual message, declared “that the administration of 
the laws, in relation to the colored population, by the 
Courts of Magistrates and Freeholders, called loudly for 
reform.” “ Their decisions,” said he, “ are rarely in ac- 
cordance with justice or humanity.” A Creole planter 
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in Louisiana told Mr. Olmstead, that, though the law of 
Louisiana required that negroes should not be worked 
on Sunday, yet that there was not a planter within 
sight of him in any direction who did not work his ne- 
groes. Practically, therefore, in this country the mas- 
ter’s authority over his slaves is unlimited. 

Let us now proceed to examine the propositions of 
President Lord in their order. 

He declares slavery to be a divine institution, accord- 
ing to natural religion. His proof seems to be, that men, 
being generally wicked, need to be restrained ; and that 
slavery i Is aS necessary ‘for some races, to restrain them 
from greater wickedness, as imprisonment is for some 
individuals. Slavery, therefore, like imprisonment, is a 
truly reformatory institution, and better for the world 
than would be the absence of it. He calls it “a whole- 
some ordinance on the whole for the punishing and re- 
straining of vice,and the encouragement of virtue.” He 
further illustrates his view by asking if it would not “ be 
a reflection upon the character of God to conclude other- 
wise, just as it would be to conclude that sickness, pain, 
and death, or frosts, mildews, earthquakes, and volca- 
noes, are not naturally parts of God’s comprehensive, 
righteous, and benevolent administration of a disor- 
dered system ?” 

According to these illustrations, we infer that Dr. Lord 
considers slavery a divine institution, in the same way 
that imprisonment on the one hand, and sickness or vol- 
canoes on the other, are divine institutions. But why 
does he not add to the list murder, robbery, and false- 
hood, and say that these exist by divine permission, and, 
since God permits them to exist, there is no doubt a 
good reason for their existence? Sickness, he says, is a 
divine institution. But we do our best to prevent and 
to remove sickness. We wish to rid ourselves of dis- 
ease, not merely in its excess, but also in its normal 
condition ; in its use, no less than in its abuse. Accord- 
ing to his argument, Dr. Lord, while disliking fevers and 
consumptions as they are, should feel an unfeigned admi- 
ration for them as they ought to be. He should consider 
that cholera is “a necessary ordinance of God,” which 
should “ not be assailed or violently broken down, but 
merely pruned of its extravagances.” Just as he pious- 
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ly longs to hold slaves “in his own right,’ he should 
ardently desire a fit of the toothache, or a few twinges 
of the gout. And he should speak as strenuously in 
condemnation of those who try to cure all diseases, as 
he does of those who are attempting to break every 
yoke. He censures severely “those who make a trade 
of philanthropy, and live by it,’ “practising upon the 
public sympathies ” by seeking to overthrow this di- 
vine institution of slavery. Ought he not to condemn 
with equal sharpness the whole medical profession, 
which is seeking to overthrow the divine institution 
of disease, and the whole clerical profession, which is 
seeking to overthrow the divine institution of human 
wickedness ? These two classes also “ practise on 
the public sympathies.” They also “make a trade 
of philanthropy,” and a trade of religion, “ and live 
by it.” 

President Lord compares the enslavement of a race 
with the imprisonment of an individual. He argues, 
that, as wicked men need to be restrained by imprison- 
ment, so wicked races need to enslaved. But to make 
this analogy hold, Dr. Lord must prove, — first, that 
enslaved races are usually more wicked than those who 
enslave them ; secondly, that they have a fair trial, and 
a chance to prove their innocence, before they are en- 
slaved ; and thirdly, that, when they have served out 
their proper term, they are to be set free. We think it 
would be difficult to prove either of these positions. 
There is no evidence that the enslaved nations and races 
of ancient or modern times have been any worse than 
their enslavers. ‘There is no evidence that they have 
been enslaved in consequence of their wickedness. I2g- 
norance and weakness, and not any special criminality, 
have been the causes of slavery. And their slavery has 
come to an end, not when they have grown better, but 
when they have grown stronger and more intelligent. 
The moral qualities of the enslaved races have often 
been superior to those of their masters. The Jewish 
slaves were certainly no worse than their Egyptian 
lords ; the Greek and Roman slaves were far less cruel 
than their masters ; the Saxon slaves were a better race 
than the Norman slaveholders; and such observers as 
Channing and Kinmont regard the African races supe- 
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rior, in their religious and moral organization, to that of 
the whites, while inferior in energy and intellect. 

In order to prove slavery to be a divine institution, ac- 
cording to natural religion, it is not enough to show that 
it has done some good. There is no institution so evil 
but that it is attended with good. Every form of super- 
stition and idolatry has done some good. They have 
all been the means of developing the religious senti- 
ment. War has done good,— it has developed cour- 
age, powers of endurance, and powers of self-sacrifice in 
the minds of nations. Despotism has done good by re- 
straining anarchy; but is despotism therefore a divine 
institution? By such a course of argument, in his haste 
to justify slavery, the President of Dartmouth College 
would justify every kind of evil which has existed in the 
world. Yes, he would justify sin itself, since where sin 
abounds grace has yet more abounded. Exceedingly 
shallow, and quite unworthy the head of a New Eng- 
land college, is the logic which assumes, in the first 
place, that the enslaved races have been more wicked 
than their enslavers, and next assumes that slavery has 
prevented them from growing worse; and then infers 
from this assumption that because good has come from 
the institution, therefore it is a part of natural religion. 
When Silvio Pellico was imprisoned by the tyranny of 
Austria in 1820, and was kept in prison ten years, he 
derived from it an immense benefit, for which he might 
well have thanked the Divine Providence. But does it 
follow that his imprisonment was any the less unjust or 
cruel ? 

That slavery is ever better for the human race than 
freedom, that a man is ever made better by being made 
a slave, that the system which deprives a man of every 
right, turns him into a thing, makes his marriage a mere 
form, makes all his domestic relations insecure, — that 
this relation makes him better, is asserted by Dr. Lord, 
but denied by every great philosopher and moralist from 
the days of Homer to the present hour. Homer de- 
clares that “the day which makes a man a slave takes 
half his worth away,” and every great subsequent moral- 
ist has echoed the poet’s assertion. 

Dr. Lord asserts slavery to be also a positive institu- 
tion of revealed religion. He derives it from the curse 
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of Noah upon his son Ham and his posterity, — from 
the slaveholding of the Patriarchs, — from the Mosaic 
economy,— from the New Testament,—and from the 
opinions and practices of Christians. On each of these 
points we would say a few words. 

In order to prove from the curse of Ham that slavery 
is a positive institution of revealed religion, it would 
be necesary to show, — Ist, that Noah had divine au- 
thority for pronouncing the curse ; 2d, that that curse 
was slavery ; and 3d, that this slavery was intended to 
be hereditary, and not merely the punishment of the in- 
dividual. But Dr. Lord does not prove either of these 
three positions. There is not the least evidence that 
Noah spoke by any divine authority. He had just come 
out of a fit of drunkenness, which apparently still lin- 
gered about him; for instead of cursing Ham, who had 
been guilty of a disrespectful action, he cursed Canaan, 
one of Ham’s four sons. Nor does it appear that this 
curse was fulfilled, but God showed apparently his dis- 
approval of it by fulfilling the opposite. For Ham is 
supposed to have dwelt in Egypt, and instead of the 
Egyptians becoming the slaves of the Israelites, the 
Israelites became the slaves of the Egyptians. And 
instead of God interfering to establish slavery, we all 
know how he interfered to abolish slavery. Is it not 
curious that Dr. Lord should pass by the great fact of 
emancipation, in which the Supreme Being established 
abolition on the largest scale as a positive institution, — 
that he should pass by this and insist on half a dozen 
words spoken by Noah in a fit of drunkenness. For if 
the Old Testament is the word of God, then by the 
miraculous deliverance of the Israelites God has estab- 
lished immediate emancipation as a positive institution 
of revealed religion. 

But all this Dr. Lord evades. You would suppose 
he had never heard of such a thing as the Exodus. 
But on :he curse of Ham (about which, however, noth- 
ing is said in the Old Testament) he dwells earnestly. 
Also, either by the aid of Mr. Layard, or by other 
means unknown to the rest of the world, he has found 
some antediluvian marriage records, and learned (what 
the Bible omits to mention) that Ham intermarried with 
the race of Cain. This supposed marriage of Ham he 
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believes to be a good reason for the hereditary slavery 
of the negroes; although Canaan (on whom the curse 
was really pronounced) was not the ancestor of the 
negroes, but of the inhabitants of Syria. 

That the Patriarchs held slaves may be true, but it is 
also true that they had several wives, and among them 
their own sisters. ‘To justify slavery, therefore, by the 
practice of the Patriarchs, may lead to consequences 
which even Dr. Lord will not relish. 

Dr. Lord asserts that Moses not only allowed the Is- 
raelites to buy and sell slaves, but required them to do 
so. We believe that this is another discovery of Dr. 
Lord’s, and it carries us a great way. For if it proves 
slavery to be right at the present time, it proves it also 
to be aduty. In that case it follows that we are as much 
bound to own slaves in New England, as we are bound 
to keep the Lord’s day. In asserting that Moses required 
the Jews to buy and sell slaves, Dr. Lord probably re- 
fers to Leviticus xxv. 44-46. In this passage Moses 
directs the Jews not to buy and sell their own brethren, 
but when they want slaves, to buy from among the 
heathen. He uses this language: “ Thy bondmen and 
thy bondmaids which thou shalt have shall be of the 
heathen round about you; of them shalt ye buy bond- 
men and bondmaids.” By making this word shall im- 
perative, Dr. Lord turns it into an absolute command, 
and thus asserts that slaveholding was a moral duty 
under the Mosaic dispensation. The Pharisees rea- 
soned precisely in the same way concerning the law of 
divorce. Moses had said, Deut. xxiv. 1, that when a 
man hath married a wife, “and she find no favor in his 
eyes, then let him write her a bill of divorcement.” 
The Pharisees saw fit to consider this word Jet an ab- 
solute command, just as Dr. Lord considers the word 
shall an absolute command; and when Jesus forbade 
divorce, they said, “ Why did Moses then commanp to 
give a writing of divorcement, and to put her away ?” 
Jesus replied, “ It was because of the hardness of their 
hearts that Moses suffered them to put away their wives, 
but from the beginning it was not so.” In the same 
way common sense and humanity would desire to inter- 
pret the other passage; but Dr. Lord refuses to believe 
that slavery was merely suffered for the hardness of their 
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hearts. And yet we do not see why he should desire 
any larger liberty or ampler permission than this. For 
when a Christian minister and teacher of youth living 
in New England, surrounded by the blessings of free- 
dom, volunteers to defend slavery as right in itself, and 
declares himself ready to own slaves, “if necessity or 
convenience should require,’ he would certainly seem 
to be sufficiently excused if he can show that men 
are allowed to own slaves, provided they have an ade- 
quate “hardness of heart.” 

As a matter of course, Dr. Lord thinks it a great proof 
that slavery is a positive institution of revealed relig- 
ion, that neither Jesus nor his Apostles abrogated it in 
distinct terms. Nor did:they abrogate in distinct terms 
paganism, despotism, polygamy, or war, all of which 
existed in the world arouitd them; hence, according to 
the logic of Dr. Lord,-¢tese are positive institutions of 
revealed religion. Butii€hrist taught as the second 
great commandment ofthe law, that we are to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. If, therefore, Dr. Lord would not 
be willing to be a slave himself, or to have his wife and 
daughters enslaved, we should think it sufficiently proved 
that he had no right, under the Christian dispensation, to 
make other people or other peoples’ wives and daughters 
slaves. But this course of reasoning, though sufficiently 
simple, is beyond his comprehension. His reply is, that 
the law of love “does not require the overthrow of all es- 
tablished orders and distinctions.” Because the law of 
love does not require that we should abolish the usual 
distinctions in free society, and make all men follow the 
same trade or profession, therefore, argues this splendid 
logician, we can love our neighbor as ourselves, and yet 
buy and sell him asa slave. The law of love, says he, 
requires only that we should buy and sell him in a loving 
spirit; that we should regard him with benevolence 
while we sell him away from his wife and children ; that 
we should in the purest philanthropy forbid him to read 
his Bible; that, if he attempts to escape, we should ten- 
derly pursue him with bloodhounds, and sweetly stop 
him with a charge of buck-shot. For are not these 
what the President calls “ mere physical facts, and with- 
out moral character, except in reference to the intention 
with which they are performed.” 
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Thus does the President of Dartmouth College accept 
the famous doctrine of the Jesuits concerning the In- 
tention. ‘l'’o compel a man to work for you without 
wages for seventy years is, he thinks, “a mere physical 
fact without moral character.” If you do it in a wrong 
spirit, the act is a wrong one. But if you do it be- 
cause you think him to be a descendant of the cursed 
race of Ham, whom God has ordained to slavery, it 
then becomes a highly virtuous act, and indeed a Chris- 
tian duty. So, likewise, “to perpetuate and extend slav- 
ery” is right or wrong according to the motive from 
which it is done. If it be done by Mr. Calhoun, be- 
cause he believes sincerely that the Union would be 
benefited by it, then it ought to be done. Then the law 
of love requires the annexation of Texas, and the estab- 
lishment of slavery therein. But if it be done by Border 
Ruffians, “ from avarice, lust, or political ambition,” then 
the law of love forbids it. ‘The result is, that, if you 
will only take care to maintain a good intention, you 
may do anything you will. 

It is proper, however, to say, that Dr. Lord is much 
opposed to the abuses of slavery, to its tyrannical and 
oppressive laws, and to the withholding from the slaves 
that which is just and equal. He does not specify these 
abuses; but compared with his ideal of “slavery as it 
ought to be,’ he evidently thinks “ slavery as it is” an 
imperfect and unsatisfactory institution. But according 
to his own ethical theory, we do not see very well how 
he can find fault with these abuses. For suppose that 
slaves are cruelly beaten and overworked, that families 
are separated and deprived of religious instruction ; 
might not the slaveholder whom he rebukes reply: 
“Sir, these things are mere physical facts, without mor- 
al character except in reference to the intention with 
which they are performed. Now, our intention in 
doing this is good, for we find it impossible to sustain 
otherwise the institution which you teach us to be di- 
vinely appointed both by natural and revealed relig- 
ion. Such is the perverse desire for liberty in the de- 
praved human mind, that, without bloodhounds, whips, 
and rifles, we could not keep the descendants of Ham 
from running away. If we allowed them to read and 
write, we could not retain them in slavery. These 
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things, therefore, which you call abuses, we believe to 


be essential to maintain the institution. We may be ~ 


wrong, but such is our sincere belief. Our intention 
is therefore good, and, according to your doctrine, the 
facts themselves are not immoral. We occasionally burn 
a negro alive, but it is done in order to maintain this 
divine institution, and therefore it is ‘a mere physical 
fact without moral character” It is true that in Kansas 
the people of Missouri have taken possession of the 
polls, and elected a legislature who have passed laws 
punishing with imprisonment and death the crime of 
speaking against slavery. It is true that they have 
destroyed presses, and burnt hotels, shot and hung and 
robbed and driven out of the Territory the emigrants 
who wished to make of it a Free State; but this has all 
been done because it was necessary to prevent the over- 
throw of this divine institution. ‘These, therefore, are 
also ‘mere physical facts with no moral character.’ It 
is also true that free speech at Washington endangers 
the institution, and therefore it has become necessary 
to silence a Massachusetts Senator with the bludgeon. 
But when you consider our intention, you must admit 
that this assault on Mr. Sumner was not immoral. It 
was ‘a mere physical fact.” All these things were done 
in order to prevent the overthrow of an institution which 
you yourself admit to be divine. According to your 
ethics, therefore, they are meritorious and good, and 
what you call the abuse of the system is in fact an es- 
sential part of it.” 

We do not see what Dr. Lord could say in reply to 
this argument. Indeed, he believes that slavery, “ not- 
withstanding the abuses of it, has been on the whole 
better for the world, in respect both to righteousness and 
even to physical happiness in general,” than its non-ex- 
istence would have been. The great evil, according to 
him, is not to be found in slavery, but in freedom. He 
reserves the severity of his rebuke and the sharpness of 
his satire, not for the despot nor for the tyrant, but for 
those who wish to break every yoke and to let the op- 
pressed go free. According to his view, it was not Pha- 
raoh, but rather Moses, who was to be blamed. Accord- 
ing to him, when Isaiah announced to the Jews that God 
required of them “to relieve the oppressed,” and to “ let 
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him go free,” and “to break every yoke,” he was ut- 
‘tering “a destructive fallacy.’ He was acting like “a 
romantic and excited person,” and his sympathies were 
“ one-sided and misdirected.” And when the Lord him- 
self went about the land preaching deliverance to the 
captives, and announcing ‘the brotherhood of man, there 
is no doubt that, if Dr. Lord had been present, he would 
have thought it “very alarming.” Christ’s offer of com- 
fort and rest to all men “despite existing diversities of 
sects, nation, race, position, capacity, intelligence, expe- 
rience, relations,” would have struck him as “ very rash 
and dangerous,” though very specious and flattering. 

It is difficult to read these two letters of Dr. Lord with- 
out a certain sad astonishment, and without a sinking 
of the heart. To defend as “right in itself” a system 
which denies to the human being every right; to declare 
that to be “ an institution of natural religion ” which all 
eminent philosophers, jurists, and moralists, with scarcely 
an exception, have condemned as contrary to natural 
justice ; to proclaim as “a positive institution of re- 
vealed religion,” and as “ not inconsistent with the law 
of love,” a system which reduces man to the level of the 
brute beast, — this courageous avowal of evil principle 
has been reserved for the President of a New England 
College, in a land of freedom, and for a minister of the 
holy Jesus in the middle of the nineteenth century! 
In an age of light, he has chosen darkness. ‘The result, 
however, of his pamphlets will probably be, on the whole, 
good. For it is always necessary “that the man of sin 
should be revealed,” that evil principles should be ut- 
tered, in order to be seen in all their enormity. The 
time had come, in the discussion of slavery, when it was 
necessary that some one should say all that could be 
said in defence of the principle, that it might be seen 
how little there was to be said for it. By what fatality 
Dr. Lord was left to occupy this bad eminence of evil, 
we cannot say. His books will do good, though ina 
somewhat different way from that which he expects. 
They will stand as a beacon to warn men of the results 
to which we may be led by a theology divorced from 
humanity, by a logic which is not corrected by common 
sense, and by a system of doctrine which makes fear 
rather than love the essential motive power in religion. 
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For when we trace to the bottom Dr. Lord’s theory, 
we shall find, as always, the root of the moral system to 
lie in the theology. The view which one takes of God 
determines his view of man, of life, and of duty. There 
is one class of thinkers who regard God essentially as a 
Governor; another class who look on him essentially 
asa Father. But as the chief purpose of a governor is 
to restrain evil, while the chief purpose of a father is to 
develop good, man, according to the one view, is a 
being to be restrained, while, according to the other, he 
is a being to be educated. The idea of government 
suggests restraints and checks; the virtues desired in a 
subject are submission, obedience, humility. He who 
regards God chiefly as a ruler will think that he prefers 
even an obedience born of constraint to a more irregular 
obedience born of freedom. The very word Freepom 
becomes at last distasteful, always suggesting irregular- 
ity and license. Having thus made obedience to God 
to consist in the submission of a slave, it is not strange 
that slavery in its grossest outward forms should become 
sanctified and respectable. 

The opposite view, which looks upon God chiefly as 
a father, regards man not as a slave to be governed, but 
as a soul to be unfolded, and looks upon life as a place 
of education. And here, immediately and necessarily, 
comes in a sense of the value of liberty. Milton, in 
whose soul the love of liberty lay deep, and to whom life 
everywhere appeared a scene of free struggle and moral 
conquest over evil, says: “ Were I the chooser, a dram 
of well-doing should be preferred before many times as 
much the forcible hinderance of evil-doing. For God 
sure esteems the growth and completing of one virtuous 
person more than the restraint of ten vicious.” And 
again, speaking of Adam, he says: “ Many there be 
that complain of Divine Providence for suffering Adam 
to transgress. Foolish tongues! when God gave him 
reason, he gave him freedom to choose, for reason is but 
choosing; he had else been a mere artificial Adam. 
We ourselves esteem not of that obedience, or love, or 
gift, which is of force; God therefore left him free, set 
before him a provoking object, ever almost in his eyes ; 
herein consisted his merit, herein the right of his reward, 
the praise of his abstinence.” 
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Those who contend for the emancipation of the slaves, 
contend in this spirit, and for this reason. They believe 
in freedom as the essential element of virtue. ‘They ab- 
hor slavery, not chiefly for its outward and material evils, 
though these are the inevitable God-appointed mark of 
its foul nature, but mainly for the evil which it does to 
the Sout. ‘They abhor it because it forbids human pro- 
gress, and because it stupefies the human reason. If the 
negro slave in America is in a higher moral condition than 
he was in Africa, it is not his slavery whicli has made 
him so, but the surrounding freedom. It is because, 
though a slave, and in spite of slavery, he drinks in some 
of the blessed influences of mental and moral liberty 
belonging to that happier race around him. No thanks 
to those who made him a slave, or who keep him so, for 
this. It was a great blessing to Joseph, that he was sold 
as a slave into Egypt; but it was not his being a slave, 
but his being in Egypt, which brought the blessing. 
“ Howbeit, ye meant it for evil, but the Lord turned it 
to good.” It was by the providence of God, and for 
the good of the world, that Jesus was put to death; but 
that is no excuse for Judas, Caiaphas, or Pilate. If 
those who persecuted the early Christians had defended 
their cruelty on the ground that “the blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church,” they would have argued 
just as Dr. Lord argues when he defends slavery on the 
ground that negroes are better off in America than they 
would have been in Africa. Conceive of a Christian 
bishop, in the third century, writing a “ Letter of Inquiry 
to his Brother Ministers on Persecution.” He might 
have argued that persecution is an institution of God, 
according to natural religion, because it tends to check 
the tendency of the mind to error, because it keeps the 
Church humble and pure, and restrains the tendencies to 
evil which prosperity always unfolds. He might also 
argue that it was a “ positive institution of revealed re- 
ligion,” since Elijah, the great Prophet of God, destroyed 
four hundred and fifty of the priests of Baal, saying, 
“'Take the prophets of Baal, let not one escape.” He 
might have argued, that to burn a man at the stake for 
heresy, or to throw him to the lions for being a Chris- 
tian, “is not inconsistent with the law of love”; since 
these “are mere physical facts without moral character, 
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except in reference to the intention with which they are 
performed.” And the intention in the one case being 
to prevent a soul-destroying heresy, and in the other case 
to prevent the Roman empire from being disturbed by 
new religions, to persecute “from these righteous and 
benevolent motives is truly virtuous and commendable,” 
and “one of the methods by which good men become 
co-workers with God as benefactors of the world.” 
Surely there is not an argument used by Dr. Lord in de- 
fending slavery, which might not be used with yet greater 
force in defence of pagan and papal persecutions. 

Such heresies as these cure themselves. But, in the 
mean time, there is no doubt that they do a great deal 
of harm. ‘Tending to ultimate good, they yet produce 
necessarily much present evil. These writings of Dr. 
Lord will not strengthen slavery; but they will promote 
infidelity, furnish a handle to scoffers against Christian- 
ity, and tend to produce an opposite ultraism. When 
Dr. Lord argues that slavery is a “ positive institution of 
revealed religion,’ no man will believe any more in 
slavery, but many will disbelieve in revelation. ‘Those 
who defend iniquities like these out of the Bible, do 
more to promote infidelity than could. be done by Vol- 
taire, Paine, and Abner Kneeland, all together. ‘They 
wound Christ in the house of his friends. We should 
consider the risk of a young man’s becoming an infi- 
del by going to Dartmouth College greater than from 
attending a course of lectures by F anny Wright or Rob- 
ert Owen. For Dr. Lord is doing his best to convince 
the young men under his charge that the Bible teaches a 
system which tramples on human rights; which sells 
men and women and ‘children on the auction-block ; 
which separates husbands and wives; which pollutes 
society, degrades labor, destroys the purity of woman; 
which tends to poverty and ignorance, to cruelty and vi- 
olence and war; which attacks freedom of speech, of the 
press, of the pulpit, and of the batlot-box; and which is 
moving on to the sure destruction of national peace and 
prosperity. If the young men at Dartmouth believe 
their teacher, as they naturally will, the consequence 
will be that they will disbelieve the Bible. We there- 
fore think it would be not much worse for a young 
man’s Christianity to send him to an infidel club, than 
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to let him go through Dartmouth College while it is 
under the charge of Dr. Lord. 

It has been a common thing to attack Harvard Col- 
lege on account of the Unitarian opinions held by a ma- 
jority of its government. Parents have been earnestly 
warned against sending their children to such an insti- 
tution, although no one has ever been able to give a 
single instance of an attempt by any Cambridge Unita- 
rian Professor on the creed of an Orthodox student. If 
any such instance could have been given, there is no 
doubt that it would have been brought forward. In- 
stead of facts, it has always been necessary to argue 
from the supposed tendency of listening to the instruc- 
tions of such teachers. But we would ask intelligent 
Orthodox men to decide which is worse, for a boy to 
listen to a lecture on Greek or Astronomy from a Unita- 
tian, or for the same boy to be under a President who is 
such a fanatic for slavery, that, not only in the lecture- 
room, but by repeated publications, he defends that insti- 
tution as divinely appointed, and as an important part 
both of natural and revealed religion? We wish no 
harm to Dartmouth College, but rather good, in desiring 
that it may be speedily relieved from the injury of hav- 
ing at its head a man of such extreme and bitter fanat- 
icism. 

Ps 
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Art. V.—A HOMILY IN VERSE. 


‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Eccles. xi. 1. 



























I. 


Cast thy bread upon the waters, abs 

Food for Penury’s sons and daughters ; ¢ 
Nor on its drowning crumbs mistrustful gaze, 
For thou shalt find it after many days. 


Sail thine aid across the billows 

For famished mouths and fevered pillows ; 
Then watch it back over those streetless ways, 
For thou shalt find it after many days. 
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Sink thy corn within the furrow 

Of labor faithful, patience thorough ; 
And trust it to great Nature’s drops and rays, 
For thou shalt find it after many days. 


i 
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Fix Life’s purpose steady ; never 
Turn thee from its keen endeavor ; 
The prize is reached through baffles and delays, 
And thou shalt find it after many days. 


II. 


Not the aid which thou bestowest ; ral 
Not the very seed thou sowest ; p 
Not just the prize thy doting heart portrays ;— be 
Thou wilt not find these after any days. 


Nobler stores and growths and prizes 

Lie in what the soul devises. 
For this hath spheres that show no waning phase, . 
Nor own dependence on these mortal days. oo 


Crave from Fortune no indenture ; — 

Boldly on, and venture, venture ! 
Who scants his pains and risks for Heavenly Praise, 
Finds naught but pain and losses all his days. a 


Trust! Let not weak Expectation . 
Take the place of that strong station. ) 
The peace that’s free from this world’s hurt and craze 
Thou ‘It find above, where there are no more days. 
N. L. F. 
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Art. VI.—RELATIONS OF REASON AND FAITH. 


WE have carried out, according to our ability, the in- 
tention intimated in the paper upon the Unitarian Con- 
troversy, in the first number of this journal for the current 
year. We have discussed the bearings of this contro- 
versy upon the Scripture doctrines of the nature and 
the state of man, — of God and Christ, — and of atone- 
ment, — and upon the grounds and methods of biblical 
criticism and interpretation. These large themes have 
been debated for ages by parties holding different con- 
victions concerning them. ‘The history of opinions on 
these subjects, a mere review or summary of the cum- 
brous literature of these discussions, would be nothing 
more than an extension of materials similar to those with 
which we have had to deal, in confining our view, for 
the most part, to the last half-century of the controversy. 
The controversy on these doctrines has divided those 
who otherwise would have been friends in all the rela- 
tions and sympathies of a Christian fellowship, while 
their conscientious differences upon matters which, in 
the view of both parties, involve the vital truths of the 
Gospel, have alienated them widely from each other. 
These protracted and unfinished discussions carry with 
them a moral distinct from any of their own specific 
issues. ‘That moral embraces many serious and practi- 
cal lessons. This great lesson, especially, stands promi- 
nent, —that experience has proved it to be altogether 
unlikely that all professed Christians will ever thoroughly 
accord in matters of speculative faith, of doctrinal opin- 
ion, or religious observance. ‘There are reasons which 
compel us to adopt this conclusion. The materials for 
the formation and exercise of our faith are found ina 
large book, as to the authority, meaning, and interpreta- 
tion of which there certainly is room for a wide variety 
of opinion. ‘Then the vagueness of language, the diver- 
sities of intelligence, insight, temperament, sensibility, of 
mental depth and power, of moral culture and of spirit- 
ual apprehension among human beings, would persuade 
us that it is hopeless to suppose that they can ever be- 
lieve alike in a sense which includes the two vigorous 
conditions of true faith,—the thinking alike and the 
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feeling alike. The utmost that we can look for in this 
direction is to divest controversy and all religious differ- 
ences of everything that is acrimonious and odious 
and passionate, so that we may at least learn the graces 
of courtesy, of kind temper, and of charity; so that we 
may respect sincerity of belief everywhere, for there are 
tokens which will always prove whether one is sincere, 
earnest, truth-loving, and really religious in forming and 
holding his convictions. When wise and faithful and 
devout persons differ very decidedly in opinion, we must 
find what relief we can — and the relief is highly com- 
pensatory for our anxiety — in reflecting that they also 
agree in loving the Gospel and the Bible. The most 
eccentric orbits are all made true to mathematics, be- 
cause they own a primary attraction. 

But, it may be said, to allow sincerity in belief or 
opinion is one thing, and to attach to it the epithet 
Christian, thus admitting that the extremest differences 
of a professed Christian faith come within the safe range 
of acceptance with God, is quite another thing. It is 
insisted on the popular side in this controversy, that 
there is a limit within which liberty of opinion, however 
sincere, must be restricted, if it would be safe. The 
human mind, with all its inquisitiveness, its boastfulness, 
and its love of freedom in its speculations, is but one of the 
elements to be taken into account in discussing matters 
of faith. There is the positive authority of Christian 
truth, which is paramount to any claim of liberty we 
may set up for the exercise of our reason. Sincerity 
and zeal, when transfused into speculative opinions, im- 
ply that there is some truth of transcendent authority 
and value in the subject-matter of belief. There must, 
then, be an attractive power, a compelling sway, in truth 
revealed by God to compensate and hold in check the 
tendencies of reason to fly off into independent orbits of 
their own. ‘The question whether there is anything in 
revelation which impugns or demands a renunciation of 
reason, is intercepted by the claim, that, if there is, reason 
must yield. ‘The champion of the rights of reason will 
then urge that the help and warrant of reason are indis- 
pensable in authenticating a revelation. If reason must 
thus unavoidably be allowed to judge of the credentials 
of revelation, a consistency between the two sources and 
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methods of our knowledge will require that what we 
are called to accept through our reason shall also har- 
monize with our reason. 

The scholastic formula advanced by theologians to 
meet the conditions of the case is, Fides ante intellectum; 
or, Faith must precede the understanding in the reception 
of revealed truths. As is the case with all such formulas 
on test questions, so in this, the seeming positiveness 
and explicitness of the statement made in it are so qual- 
ified the moment we proceed to definitions, as to throw 
us back into the very vortex of debate. ‘The formula, 
indeed, contains within its own terms all the elements 
of the controversy which it would decide. What do we 
mean by faith? and what do we mean by the under- 
standing? Does faith involve an exercise of the under- 
standing, or can it under some circumstances dispense 
with the aid and resist the suggestions of the under- 
standing? And again, What is meant by the word pre- 
cede in the formula? Does it signify merely that faith 
should have the start of the understanding, leaving that 
faculty free to come up with faith, and then to settle all 
matters of joint interest with it? Or does it signify 
that faith has a title so to occupy the ground that it may 
warn off the understanding, and refuse even to hold a 
parley with it? The formula may be construed to mean 
that some things must be first believed in order that 
the understanding may be engaged and qualified to deal 
with them; or that some things must be believed, in 
order that the understanding, restrained to its proper 
province, may not require sensible or demonstrative evi- 
dence where faith itself, when its suggestions are lis- 
tened to, will substitute another kind of evidence, or 
supply the lack of evidence. And, once more, the for- 
mula may be construed as meaning that we must be- 
lieve some things without the slightest exercise of the 
understanding, and even in spite of its protests. We 
might gather a curious category of definitions for this 
formula from the uses it has been made to serve. ‘There 
have been boasts of faith, and ventures of faith, and sub- 
missions of faith, and sweet and gentle triumphs of faith, 
all of which have made the various exercises of man’s 
believing faculty to cover a richer field for thought, 
for story, and for philosophical discussion, than is offered 
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even by science, with all its wealth of interest. ‘The old 
father of dogmatic theology meant to boast of his docil- 
ity when he said “ he believed some things because they 
were impossible.’ 'That boast becomes the merest com- 
monplace, if it means that the things believed are im- 
possible ¢o men, and it is but irreverent folly if it vaunts 
a belief in things that are impossible with God. 

But what becomes of the supposed authority in the 
formula, Fides ante intellectum, when, instead of deciding 
all the issues in the controversy as to faith and reason, 
it is found to open them all anew? ‘The simple truth is, 
that there is either sophistry or disingenuousness involved 
in the expected advantage to be gained from this for- 
mula, whenever the motive for alleging it is to affront or 
deprecate or humble the reason. We have found the 
formula, Fides ante intellectum, “ Faith before the under- 
standing,” used for a purpose of which we should not 
exaggerate the outrage done by it to common sense, if 
we interpret it as saying that digestion must precede eat- 
ing ; that we must incorporate and assimilate the nour- 
ishment to be drawn from the food of religious truth 
without any exercise of those faculties, any help from 
those processes, by which all other crude food passes into 
sustenance. And when the theologian thus calls upon 
us to deal with the dogmas which he proposes to us, we 
may be sure that he means to offer us some indigestible 
food. When the formula, taken in the sense in which 
popular theology is thought to have ratified it, is made 
to accompany any proposition offered to our faith as a 
doctrine of revelation, it is well for us always to pause 
and make sure of our ground. “Once admit,” says the 
pleader for faith in spite of reason,— “once admit that 
God has said this or that, and then, however incompre- 
hensible or confounding it may be, we must believe it.” 
Very true. Most certainly we shall believe it; for the 
admission that God has said it, would be the highest 
possible proof of it. But how thin is the veil of soph- 
istry by which the theologian thinks to blind us to the 
whole amount of the difference between what God says 
and what God is saidto say! “Once admit that God has 
said it,’ &c. Why, the whole preliminary process, the 
toil and task of the problem, is glibly slipped over as if it 
were the merest pastime of the mind. One, at least, of 
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the conditions for securing from us the acknowledgment 
that God has said or revealed what claims our belief as 
from him is, that we can believe it of him. If we can- 
not believe it of God, we cannot admit it to have come 
from him. Every truth or doctrine or message which 
we receive as from God is accepted either by an intui- 
tive and spontaneous faith, or by a process in which 
faith has been won by the exercise of our intellectual 
and moral faculties. A spontaneous faith by no means 
restricts its ready reception to what we call the easiest, 
simplest materials. On the contrary, it loves to take in 
some of the loftiest and most august objects; it prefers 
soaring to creeping, and the more sublime and awful 
and overpowering its themes, the more confiding in gen- 
eral is its trust. But when faith invelves a process, and, 
whether upon a large and free, or upon an intricate and 
narrow theme, finds itself teased and perplexed, then it 
has an alternative before it. Either its confidence must 
be won through processes which the reason regards as 
legitimate, or it may yield what looks like confidence, 
but at the loss or sacrifice of the quality in itself which 
makes it a divinely trained faculty of the soul. Even 
if in the seclusion of a deep wilderness a being of seem- 
ingly celestial nature should appear to us, and with audi- 
ble voice should declare a message as from God, all the 
inquisitiveness and strength which our reasoning faculty 
has gained by all previous exercises would engage upon 
the more or less deliberate trial of the question, whether 
it was probable that the messenger and the message 
were from God. We should bring all the reasoning 
power which we possessed by natural endowment, and 
all the practised skill and caution and distrust and confi- 
dence which we had aequired in its use, to help us to a 
decision of the understanding, and then as the understand- 
ing pronounced, we should believe or disbelieve. Of 
course the decision of the understanding would be differ- 
ent in different persons, because the range and vigor and 
processes of the understanding faculty are different in 
different persons. ‘The credulous, the superstitious, the 
sceptical, the logical, the prejudiced, the candid, the 
clear-headed, the wise, and the well- informed, might 
each hold a different opinion about the supposed heav- 
enly manifestation. If they all believed it to be a heav- 
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enly manifestation, they would all believe the message ; 
but whether the one or the other should believe or dis- 
believe the appearance would depend upon the relations 
established previously between his faith and his reason, 
and upon the confidence and training of his understand- 
ing. For such appearances have been alleged under 
various circumstances, and they have been believed in 
and discredited under various combinations of these cir- 
cumstances. ‘The history of the beliefs of men is but a 
history of the relation between faith in its spontaneous 
exercise, and the various modifications of its exercise 
under the sluggishness or the activity, the neglect or the 
culture, the true adjustment or the lawless action, of the 
elements of the understanding. In some ages and places, 
and by some persons, that seemingly celestial messenger 
would have been received, and would now be received, 
as divine, independently of the tenor of his message. 
The marvel would satisfy so much of the reasoning 
powers as were brought to bear upon it, and would 
accredit it to the faith. In other ages and places, and 
by other persons, that appearance would have been dis- 
credited, and would now be discredited, as a hallucina- 
tion, or an ocular deception, or a creature of the woods. 
But to the robust and healthful and well trained in mind 
of all ages, and of the present day, the tenor of the mes- 
sage would be the main ground for a decision of the 
reason as to its claims to faith. 

Ought not the plea that we must humiliate and pros- 
trate our reason as a condition for receiving through 
faith a doctrine of revelation, at once to suggest the fear 
that something unreasonable is to be proposed to us? 
How is it in other departments of our intellectual, and 
even of our moral training? Ought we not to suspect, 
do we not suspect, the temptation, or the counsel, or the 
pleading which proposes itself to us by first flouting at 
the natural, instinctive promptings of our own inner 
being? When any one undertakes to seduce from vir- 
tue the pure, the innocent, the unskilled in wickedness, 
he will begin by ridiculing as prudish prejudices those 
sentiments of the heart which are silently protesting 
against his solicitations. And when those instinctive 
sentiments have been trained by affectionate and health- 
ful care, by parental love and wise teaching, the be- 
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uiler insinuates his contempt of those who, instead of 
indulging their own freedom, are held in the leading- 
strings of home or conventionalism. Is there not one 
point of similarity between this flouting at moral “ preju- 
dices,” and the affronting of the reason of those whom 
God addresses as reasonable beings? Do we find that 
natural science, as in its highest range and its widest 
ventures it trespasses on the realm of religion, requires a 
prostration of our reason? An attempt is often made 
to contrast and set in opposition those qualities which 
are respectively needed in scientific and religious inves- 
tigations. Humility, simplicity, docility, and candor are 
represented as peculiarly and especially requisite in the 
theologian, and the implication is that the scientific man 
may dispense with the fullest exercise of such qualities. 
But let the scientific man dispense with them in any 
measure, let him venture to disregard the least sugges- 
tion from them, and then mark how the world will esti- 
mate his merits or the value of his labors. Our own 
professional biases shall not hinder our acknowledg- 
ment that divines will not wisely challenge a compari- 
son on this score between themselves and natural phi- 
losophers. Who, among the humblest and most docile 
and most candid students of the Revealed Word, — and 
it has had many meek and lowly-minded disciples, — 
can be named as surpassing Newton in those graces of 
soul? But it is positively wicked to require an abase- 
ment of the reason as a condition for the exercise of 
those graces which are the ornaments of all true wisdom 
in divine or human science. 

But it is said that our reasoning powers have been 
impaired and vitiated by our descent from Adam after 
his fall. Dr. Pusey, in a recent sermon opposing views 
advanced by Mr. Jowett and others,” says: “ It is almost 
a received formula on the evidences of the Gospel, that 
the province of reason is antecedent to that of faith ; 
that we are on grounds of reason to believe in revela- 
tion, in other words, to receive faith, and then on the 
ground of faith to receive its contents, which are not to 
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be contrary to reason. ‘True, as is urged, since reason 
is a gift of God, it will not conflict with his other gift, 
revelation or faith. But then, what reason? Reason 
such as Adam had it before the Fall, unwarped by prej- 
udices, unswayed by pride, undeafened by passions, 
unallured by self-idolizing, unfettered by love of inde- 
pendence, master of itself because subdued to God, en- 
lightened by God, a mirror of the mind of God, reflect- 
ing his image and likeness after which it was created, a 
finite copy of the perfections of the Infinite? Truly, 
no one would demur to the answer of such an oracle as 
this. A work of God, which remained in harmony with 
God, must be in harmony with every other creation of 
God, for both would be the finite expressions of the one 
archetype, the mind of God. But that poor blinded 
prisoner, majestic in its wreck, bearing still the linea- 
ments of its primeval beauty and giant might, yet 
doomed, until it be set free, to grind in the mill of its 
prison-house, and make sport for the master to whom it 
is enslaved, — this, which cannot guide itself, is no 
guide to the mind of God.” 

The title to the sermon from which this extract is 
taken is “ All Faith the Gift of God.” Our readers will 
have noticed the confusion or the error in the first sen- 
tence of the paragraph. The writer changes the mean- 
ing of the word belief, as defining the conviction attained 
by reason and testimony of the credibility of a revela- 
tion, into another meaning, as a miraculous gift bestowed 
by God. But from those grounds and processes of rea- 
son by which we reach a faith in an alleged revelation, 
is it possible for him to exclude all regard to the con- 
tents and substance of the message? And again, unless 
we mean to allow in this transcendent matter one start- 
ling exception to the wise law of adaptation which we 
ascribe to God’s workings, we must claim that a mes- 
sage addressed to an impaired reason must be suited all 
the more skilfully and mercifully to the infirmities of 
that reason. It is bad enough to have to suffer, for the 
guilt of others, the inheritance of a crippled and diseased 
reason; but to have what is left to us of its original 
functions baffled and ridiculed, is to allow us but a very 
questionable remnant of a divine endowment. 

We are not going any farther into the metaphysics or 
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even into the polemics of this dreary controversy. For 
ourselves, we cannot accord with a sentiment which we 
have somewhere seen expressed, that “the glory of the 
believing man consists in the prostration of the reason- 
ing man.” We know of no doctrine or precept or 
promise or declaration in revelation which throws con- 
tempt on human reason, or scorns its aid, or does other- 
wise than appeal to it and invite its companionship as 
far as it can go. That some truths in revelation baffle 
our reason, exceed its grasp, and lift it into realms too 
rare and dizzy for its breath and thought, is a lesson 
with which we started in our childhood, and are rejoiced 
to learn anew every day that we live. We do not care 
to be trifled with by theologians, when, for the purpose 
of confusing us, they confound the meaning of the word 
reason with the meaning of the word conceit. Reason 
is one thing; the pride of reason is quite another thing. 
Our Creator and Disposer has happily — we ought rath- 
er to say, fearfully — given us abundant means “for dis- 
tinguishing between the just, the true, and the safe 
exercises of reason in its healthful action, and that pain- 
fully large variety of its workings when impaired by 
disease, by prejudice, by vice, or any other limitation or 
perversion. Nor is there any very profound mystery in- 
volved in the familiar truth that humility and docility, 
and self-distrust and confidence in the great Source of 
reason, with a filial trust and a waiting submission, re- 
fine and strengthen the soul’s high faculty. ‘True faith 
exalts human 1 reason, instead of humiliating it. 

Every human being who has intelligently received the 
Christian religion has accepted it either through a pro- 
cess of his own reason, or through his confidence in the 
reasoning processes of others who have proposed that 
religion to his belief. Protestantism represents the ap- 
plication of the former of these conditions, — the trial 
of one’s creed by his own private reason or judgment. 
Romanism represents the application of the latter con- 
dition, — that of reliance upon the supposed ability and 
conscientiousness of others in establishing reasonable 
grounds for the creed which it offers. When the contro- 
versy between the two parties is narrowed down to the 
essential issue of the whole strife, it is reduced to this 
question, — whether the rule cf faith and life for a Chris- 
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tian allows him to ratify it to his own reason through a 
proper use of the Scriptures and all the means which 
throw light upon them; or whether he must rely upon 
authority, upon an ecclesiastical authority, which is sup- 
posed to have at once relieved him of the responsibility 
of private judgment, and to have secured for him some- 
thing more sure than such judgment, in the large major- 
ity of cases, could possibly attain. Those who yield to 
such authority may still carry on between themselves a 
half-amicable, half-hostile skirmish, like that between 
the Romanists and the Puseyites. Their limited con- 
troversy centres upon the tests which the individual rea- 
son, surrendered up to church authority, still insists upon 
applying to the historical credentials of that authority, 
to the subjects and conditions and measurements of its 
lawful exercise, to the range of its prerogative, and to the 
exponent of it in pope, bishops, councils, or convoca- 
tions. Even within this limited department of the whole 
issue between authority and liberty, there is material 
enough, not only for an open controversy between Ro- 
manists and Protestant Episcopalians, but also for a 
sharp strife between the ‘l'ransmontane and the Cis- 
alpine Romanists, and between the High-Church and 
the Low-Church Episcopalians. ‘To dispose of all these 
subordinate contentions requires a faculty like that which 
one needs in sounding the unfathomed depths of the 
canon law. Those who forego some measure of their 
own liberty thus differ as to the terms and limitations of 
that ecclesiastical submission which they yield to the 
principle of authority. Protestants, whom consistency 
commits to an entire rejection of such authority, have 
found quite as wide a field for their own strifes in set- 
tling the terms and limitations for the exercise of private 
reason in matters of faith, Some forms of Protestant- 
ism, after battering the outside defences of Romanism, 
have removed its engines and weapons into their own 
peculiar citadel. Protestantism has but slowly and re- 
luctantly come to confront the practical results of its 
own first principles. It has endeavored to arrest the 
action of reason at various stages of its inquisitive pro- 
cesses with matters of faith. ‘The Scriptures do not 
contain a single sentence implying that their lessons are 
offered to a reason impaired by the Fall. They do affirm 
36 * 
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that pride, and hardness of heart, and prejudice, and a 
love of error and sin in individuals gathered in a com- 
mon crowd, make some Scripture truths offensive and 
incredible to them. But these offensive and incredible 
truths are not what the theologian calls the mysteries 
of faith, but are generally matters of plain common- 
sense, morality, and wisdom. Individuals in the same 
crowd would receive gladly the same truths, not by an 
prostration of their reason, but through a healthful con- 
dition of their hearts. Those Scriptures represent God 
as inviting men to “reason together” with him; they 
put from him to us the fair question, “Are not my ways 
equal?” they “speak as to wise men,” and bid us 
“ judge” what they say; they ask, “ Why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right?” If Scripture truths 
were addressed to an impaired reason, they would be 
accommodated to its infirmities ; at any rate, they would 
give us warning to put away the poor remnant of our 
reason, instead of inviting and appealing to its exercise. 
The astronomer gives us fair notice that, when he takes 
us under his tuition, he expects us to begin with a com- 
plete inversion of our supposed position as regards the 
heavens. We must stand upon our heads instead of 
upon our feet; the east must become west with us, our 
right hands must become our left hands, and we must 
set the whole skies on a countermarch that a retrograde 
motion may show for a progressive motion, as it really 
is. It would have been easy for revelation to proclaim 
the same condition, and just as high science constantly 
reminds us that we must take the testimony of our 
senses as the opposite of the truth, so might faith have 
required us to interpret the suggestions of reason by 
contraries. But it has not required this. 

The great question to which all the thoughts and in- 
quiries and controversies of long Christian ages have 
been pointing is this: Whether there is within our 
reach and use a religion which will meet the wants of 
devout, earnest, and thinking persons, — a religion which 
we can refer to the Supreme Father as its Divine Source 
and Sanction, —a religion which in the highest and most 
honest exercise of our own faculties we can approve, 
and to which we can yield our hearts and lives with 
manifest evidences of benefit and sanctification? The 
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overwhelming evidence that the Christian world is in 
possession of such a religion must be supposed to be 
admitted, not only by all believers, but even by some 
unbelievers; for the candid and wise of the latter class 
would not venture to dispute what millions have testi- 
fied to as a matter of personal experience. But what 
we wish to mark and to explain is the fact that many 
candid and wise unbelievers, who will allow the sincerity 
and the sanctification of others in and by their own 
faith, cannot of themselves accept that faith under the 
conditions by which it is offered to them. ‘So strong is 
the natural need and craving of human beings for the 
comfort and strength of religion, that, as experience has 
fully proved, in lack of a religion possessing all the at- 
tractions just mentioned, most men will accept a relig- 
ion that fails in one or more points of that high stand- 
ard. Men have been found able to believe religions, 
and some forms of the Christian religion, which did not 
present to them lofty and generous views of God, which 
would not commend themselves to the sober inquiring 
processes of the mind, or touch the deeper affections of 
the human heart, or have a purifying and exalting effect 
upon the life. Religions and forms of religion lacking 
one or even all of these qualities, have engaged the in- 
tensest faith of human beings. By some overruling 
influence which has made sincerity of soul to compen- 
sate for heathen superstitions and a grovelling creed, 
some power of devotion, some impulse of virtue, some 
nutriment of piety, has come from the very lowest idol- 
atries, from the meanest objects to which the soul has 
clung. But as mind and heart work their way out of 
these delusions through the impulses of a purer and a 
nobler faith, the religious instinct of man is educated, 
and is made to apply higher and more scrutinizing tests 
to what is offered to it as a divine religion. 

We wish to illustrate our own views upon the relations 
between Reason and Faith as they have been developed 
in the controversy of which we have been treating. It will 
be found that Orthodoxy, assuming the championship of 
the principles of Faith, has denied the full prerogative 
which Unitarianism claims for Reason in the study and 
interpretation of revealed religion. Orthodoxy says that 
Unitarianism has been found insufficient to satisfy the 
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heart, to feed the life of piety, and has been renounced 
on that account by some of its disciples. Unitarianism 
asserts that Orthodoxy insults the reason, and has been 
abandoned on that account by multitudes of intelligent 
persons who once accepted it. 

It has never fallen within our personal experience to 
know a single man or woman of fair intelligence and 
true Christian culture who, having in the full maturity 
of life received the essential and characteristic views of 
Unitarian Christianity, understandingly, devoutly, con- 
sistently, and in practical fidelity to them, has renounced 
them for any of the forms of Orthodoxy. If any such 
case were brought to our notice, we should venture large- 
ly upon the risk of being pronounced a bigot in our ob- 
stinacy of Unitarianism, before we would yield to the 
shaw of evidence that all the conditions thus specified 
had been fulfilled. We should ask full assurance that 
our views of the Gospel had once been thoroughly un- 
derstood, heartily believed, and loyally honored in the 
training of the character and the conduct of the life. 
We should require proof likewise, that, since Unitarian 
views have been compelled to assert themselves against 
a considerable amount of prejudice and popular opposi- 
tion, and against a prevailing notion that they are un- 
scriptural, a professed disciple of them should have known 
something of the long controversy in which they have 
been involved. We should ask evidence that he had 
been a Unitarian from personal study and conviction ; 
that he had been able to vindicate his faith from Scrip- 
ture text and from Church history. ‘Then we should be 
exceedingly inquisitive as to the occasion, the reasons, 
and the method of his conversion. If he made large ac- 
count of his feelings or his heart, as the medium of his 
conversion, we should be prompted to probe him as thor- 
oughly as possible. There are piques, and passions, and 
disappointments, and partialities; there are fancies, and 
there are morbid and despondent sentiments, which may 
have great influence in such cases. Now we do not say 
there never has been an instance in which a renunciation 
of Unitarianism for Orthodoxy would bear all these 
tests. We say only, that we have never personally 
known such a case. 

We are fully aware of the strength of the assertion we 
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have made, and we have weighed every word in which 
we have uttered it. We have done more. We have 
sat down in deep and silent reverie to recall and sym- 
mon before us, not without the beating of some sad 
memories in the chambers of the heart, every friend, ac- 
quaintance, and traditionary associate in the pure Uni- 
tarian faith, and every one who has been the subject of 
a religious biography, who might be said to have real- 
ized the kind of conversion to which we have referred. 
We find our assertion will stand the test of such a trial. 
Even the little fellowship of acknowledged modern Uni- 
tarians has seemingly suffered much from defections. 
Our opponents have loved to call it the half-way house 
to infidelity. It has apparently been so to some who 
seemed to find in what they took to be Unitarianism a 
temporary delay in their course of sceptical experience, 
the first impulse in which they derived from Orthodoxy. 
We have never, either here or in Europe, furnished the 
Roman Church with a priest from one of our pulpits, 
but a few men and women have gone from our com- 
munion to her altar-rails. The pages of our own jour- 
nal once had a contributor, who, having used his strong 
lance both for and against most of the creeds in heaven 
and on earth, including our own, is now a Roman 
knight. But even now, as formerly, is the question 
asked concerning him, whether he helps or harms the 
religious cause which, for the time being, he advo- 
cates with such a marvellous versatility in logic and 
philosophy. 

Two or three once zealous Unitarian laborers, the 
promoters of benevolent and even sectarian schemes 
among us, are now in other fellowships. Either they 
have more of some qualities, or less of others, than 
were compounded and proportioned in their former as- 
sociates. Either they desired a sympathy which they 
did not find, or they offered a sympathy which was not 
accepted, and they did wisely to go and seek what they 
needed where they could find it, and to go and exercise 
what they had where it would be appreciated. Young 
girls, too, there have been and are,—and unless there 
is more fidelity in our churches and families in the 
work of robust religious training for the minds and souls 
of the young, there will be many more of that most 
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interesting class in our community to imitate the catch- 
ing example, —who have found the faith, or rather 
we,ought to say, the mode of worship and the creed of 
their parents, ineffective for their feelings. Our com- 
munion, though small, has been free, and we have done 
so little in the work of indoctrinating a new generation, 
that we have no right to suppose that even half of those 
who are nominally with us have really any decided 
faith. As the generation of noble Christian matrons 
who trained their minds and souls by a religion which 
fed the thoughts as well as the feelings has been vanish- 
ing year by year, we have had no reason to expect their 
full-formed, consistent, and abiding religious convic- 
tions in those of their granddaughters who leave out 
the thought, and have regard only to the feeling, which 
enters into a living and earnest Christian piety. When 
these young persons of either‘sex profess to have found 
in some other communion what they did not find in our 
own, a kindly suggestion may prompt them to ask, if 
they did not take with them to their new religious refuge 
some element of a true religious life which they did not 
bring with them to our communion. Unitarian views 
may not have been congenial to their feelings, because 
their feelings were not then brought into sympathy 
with religion in any form. It may have been an empty 
frivolity, a light-headed indifference, or a lack of such 
thought and mental discipline as an intelligent faith re- 
quires of its disciples, or it may have been a vacuum of 
heart, or a neglect of the law of practical Christian use- 
fulness, which chilled the growth of piety. It may per- 
haps be said that a minister is bound to engage the feel- 
ings of all who are under his religious care, and that he 
will rouse in the young and the susceptible those emo- 
tions which kindle the religious life, if he really preaches 
the truth as it is in Jesus. We can only reply, that it is 
easier to say this than to make it good. ‘There may be 
a show of religious sensibility, and a manifestation of 
religious interest, produced under other ministrations 
of doctrine, which we may regard as debilitating or 
unhealthful to the spirit, or as a poor substitute for 
some gentle grace of character, or some robust virtue 
in the life. At any rate, if a minister tries to preach 
the truth, those who listen should try to receive it by 
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some engagedness of their own feelings. Then, if they 
fail of conviction, and satisfaction, and true religious 
impulse, they may offer their feelings to some different 
ritual or doctrine. When any one, man or woman, 
young or old, speaks of having been converted, he should 
remember that the word implies a former as well asa 
present belief, a conversion from something as well as to 
something. If this suggestion should remind some per- 
sons that they held no real religious convictions, and 
had no earnestness or assurance of faith before they ex- 
perienced their change, charity will forbid their speaking 
of themselves as converts. 

Of course, as it would be invidious in us to specify, 
in each case of seeming dissatisfaction with Unita- 
rian views, the defect or the bias or the motive or the 
reason which would explain it without the least dis- 
credit to those views, so it may appear like arrogance in 
us to imply that all defections from our communion 
may be explained by some process not conclusive of the 
truth in any such case. But if it be arrogance, we can- 
not but indulge it. Every case within our own knowl- 
edge yields to an explanation which leaves our confi- 
dence in the Scriptural truth, the practical power, and 
the sufficiency of Unitarian views, all untouched. And 
if that confidence needed to be rallied and sustained 
under any shock which it receives, the conversions to Uni- 
tarianism, the manifold tokens of tendencies to it, and 
the constant and amazing assertion of its principles by 
those who have been trained in all other Christian com- 
munions, would more than reinstate our confidence. 
Our opponents must not suppose us to be mere jot and 
tittle sectarians in such a way as to claim every nom- 
inally Orthodox man who accepts our interpretation of 
a proof text, or our principles of Scripture criticism, or 
joins with us in a slight upon the offensive peculiarities 
and the short-comings of the popular forms of religion. 
As we are revising these pages, we have chanced to read 
the criticisms in several Orthodox pages upon one of the 
most striking features of Mrs. Stowe’s new Antislavery 
novel, a book now in the hands of a hundred thousand 
readers. Those characteristic features of Orthodox faith 
and piety which have always been most offensive to 
Unitarians receive from her pen a most scorching de- 
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lineation. And so her critics visit upon her in return 
the sharpest censures. She is accused of “ caricaturing 
Orthodoxy just as the Unitarians do.” We leave her 
to the tormentors. But we gather up the “ concessions 
of Trinitarians,” the heresies of commentators, the bold 
utterances of men who have signed the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, and the merciless castigations visited upon 
“ Presbyterian ministers and elders” by the pen of a 
female Beecher, and we say they all mean something. 
They mean just this, and something more too, — that 
Orthodoxy is not the ultimatum of Christian faith for this 
world. We do not say that Unitarianism holds that 
honored place, but we have a strong conviction that 
Unitarianism, or rather the excellent thing which we 
mean by the word, and which is infinitely better than 
an ism, is in near proximity to it. 

The true and thoroughly trained and thoroughly con- 
vinced Unitarian holds that his view of the Gospel is 
identical with the primitive Christianity of Christ and 
his Apostles. The New Testament is radiant to him 
with that sublime and simple system of Divine Truth, 
the height and the depth of which transcend the power 
of his reason, and often confound the searchings of 
his understanding, but do no violence to the intuitions 
or the suggestions of his reason. The deep-sea plum- 
met of the mariner fails to find soundings on the mid- 
ocean, not because it is not perfectly adapted to its 
uses, but because its capacity is exceeded by the pro- 
fundity into which it sinks. If there be shoals or dan- 
gerous rocks rising even in the deepest waters, the plum- 
met is as good for its uses there as on the coasts. But 
the fact that the plummet finds no bottom on the ocean 
assures the confidence of the mariner in sailing without 
a continual recourse to it. So is it with reason when 
engaged upon the truths of revelation. Reason cannot 
sound their depths because they exceed its capacity; but 
so far as it can exercise its functions, it meets with no 
obstruction, no embarrassment. The system of Gospel 
truths invites the admiring homage of human reason, 
and casts no reproach and visits no discomfiture upon 
it. Yet more, Unitarianism insists that it was this ver 
simplicity of the Gospel, this full accordance of its truths 
with reason, that led to its corruption. Theologians and 
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philosophers, impatient of that naked simplicity which 
made it level to the apprehension and consistent with 
the understanding of the common mind, at once tried 
their wits upon it. All manner of complications of 
theory and fancy, of creed and symbolism, were intro- 
duced «into the faith of Christendom. Among all the 
early heresies, so called, it is evident that the simple 
Gospel itself was the most odious and unpopular heresy. 
How transparently clear upon the pages of ecclesiastical 
history is the evidence, that, from the very year in which 
the Gospel engaged the interest of speculative minds, 
it yielded its severe and easily apprehended truths to 
the cunning processes of philosophy! The pages of 
Neander are strewn all over with sentences of like tenor 
with the following: “In Ireneus [himself a disciple of 
a disciple of St. John] the sufferings of Christ are repre- 
sented as having a necessary connection with the right- 
ful deliverance of man from the power of Satan. ‘The 
Divine justice is here displayed, in allowing even Satan 
to have his due. Of satisfaction done by the sufferings 
of Christ to the Divine justice, as yet not the slightest 
mention is to be found; but doubtless there is lying at 
bottom the idea of a perfect fulfilment of the law by 
Christ, — of his perfect obedience to the holiness of God 
in its claims to satisfaction due to it from mankind.” * 
Such sentences intimate to us the steps in the construc- 
tive processes of dogmatic theology, the abstruse and 
fancifu' and often the grotesque devices of men’s minds 
to rid themselves of “ the simplicity that is in Christ.” 
Whole ages were passed in these constructive processes 
of theology. When we realize the extent and the swa 

of that empire which the philosophy of Aristotle once 
had over the minds of men, we can understand how a 
theology compounded of the elements of pure Christian 
faith and the devices of human ingenuity should have 
taken a strong hold of Christendom. Nor is it strange 
that processes which had for long ages been working to 
embarrass and complicate our faith should require time 
and struggle and controversy for their detection and re- 
jection. While the Unitarian traces out the visible 
stages of the corruption of primitive Christianity, he 





* Torrey’s Neander, I. p. 642. 
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learns to expect just such a method for the restoration 
of it as the experiences of his own brotherhood of be- 
lievers have verified. He is persuaded that the emanci- 
pation of the mind from the bondage of theological sys- 
tems and formulas, by an intelligent and devout stud 
of the New Testament, is the real explanation of the 
facts attending the appearance of what are called Lib- 
eral views of Christianity, wherever they have been 
reasserted. ‘Those who are still in bondage, excellent 
and honored and intelligent Christians, as many of them 
are, may lengthen their faces, and say in lugubrious 
tones that Unitarianism is a fatal heresy, into which 
men and women are led by the pride of reason and by a 
corrupt human heart. But there are two sides to this 
argument, and the Unitarian side, so far from yielding 
to the defeat which is said to have been visited upon it, 
marks a steady recognition and triumph of its principles. 
Let us say again, as we said in opening the series of 
papers which we are bringing to a close, that we are not 
set upon the use of the word Unitarianism, nor vindicat- 
ing all that has passed under the name. We use the 
term to designate a more or less homogeneous and defi- 
nite system of opinions about Christianity, which are in 
open hostility to the Athanasian, the Augustinian, and 
the Calvinistic construction of the Gospel. 

The processes of the Reformation have worked ac- 
cording to a method which common sense and fair intel- 
ligence can observe to have been conformed to the nat- 
ural constitution of things. As ages had wrought in 
the work of ecclesiastical usurpation, through a proud 
hierarchy, through an ingenious system of spiritual des- 
potism, through a ritual, a calendar of fasts and festivals, 
a casuistical code, and through a patient moulding of 
feudal institutions and political relations into a conform- 
ity with its own ghostly rule, so the Reformation could 
advance only by undoing the work of Romanism in all 
these specific devices. Every imperfect element in the 
Reformation, as at present it shows itself to us, and all 
the lingering lookings-back of prelatists, ritualists, and 
Puseyites to the old, forsaken, and dishonored Church of 
Rome, are tokens that a strife for independence has not 
yet quite satisfied itself that it had no quality of a rebel- 
lion against lawful rule. The processes by which a pure, 
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a liberal, and a rational view of the Gospel has been 
developed, answer at every point to those which led on 
the Reformation. Had we time and space, we could 
easily illustrate the parallel. 

Let it be allowed to us to glory a little, in boasting of 
what we regard as the glory of our own views of Chris- 
tian truth. If what we are about to say in illustration 
of our theme of the relations between reason and faith 
shall seem to some to be rather a vain offering to our 
own conceit, we will still ask them to bear with us, for 
we have to bear much from them. Considering that the 
Orthodox so exalt themselves above us for their humil- 
ity and docility in faith, for their exclusive experience of 
the life of piety, and their perfect assurance that the 
have the seal of the covenant, they can well yield to us 
the poor indulgence of allowing us to justify, if we can, 
our “ pride of reason.” We say then, that when a free 
and intelligent mind, and a heart devoutly engaged in 
the search for a vigorous and practical and satisfying 
faith, combine their efforts in a healthful and just pro- 
portion, respecting each other’s rights, and supplying 
each other’s weaknesses, the study of the Bible will re- 
sult in, or tend towards, Unitarianism. This we believe 
as we believe in our own existence. An unbiased and 
unfettered mind, intelligent, inquisitive, and well-trained, 
with a devout and earnest longing of the heart to know 
the will of God, are the conditions which, united, are 
favorable to the adoption of Unitarian views, and all the 
world over, in all time, have developed those views from 
the Bible. ‘The fact has been verified under a great va- 
riety of circumstances. The strongest prejudices of train- 
ing, association, and interest have yielded in evidence 
of it. A combination, a fair and just combination, of 
the elements of intelligence and piety, an harmonious 
adjustment of the relations of reason and faith, will issue 
in Liberal Christianity. Let mind and heart be brought 
to bear upon the contents of the New Testament, and 
let the proper functions of the understanding and the 
spirit engage harmoniously in the work, and “ Unitarian 
tendencies” will be developed even from Orthodoxy. 
Let there be an excess or a deficiency in the exercise of 
either of the functions of either of those joint searchers 
in the field of Christian truth, let the felicitous propor- 
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tion between the elements of intelligence and piety fail 
in any case, and the result will be different. A dispro- 
portioned action of the mental faculties, an indulgence 
of mere curiosity, or bold inquisitiveness, or a restless- 
ness under a deficiency of logical or demonstrative evi- 
dence, will issue in a philosophical scepticism, a cold 
and unspiritual frame of one’s religious nature. Let the 
spiritual instincts, the emotions, the sensibilities and 
cravings which furnish nutriment to piety, be allowed to 
act without the aid of the mind’s best workings, and the 
result will be some form of enthusiasm, fanaticism, or 
superstition. ‘lhe most zealous advocates of Orthodox 
Christianity will go with us in acknowledging these con- 
sequences, when either reason or faith is allowed to act 
by itself in contempt of the other. The controversy be- 
tween us and them concerns the just relations of reason 
and faith when engaged upon revealed religion, and the 
proportionate indulgence to be allowed to the inquisitive 
intellect and the believing spirit. We give to ourselves 
what we regard as an adequate and just, as well as a 
charitable and courteous, explanation of the prevalence 
of Orthodox views, and of their hold upon the popular 
faith, when we say that these views won their first ac- 
ceptance, and now retain their impaired authority, be- 
cause the mind, the reason, has not been allowed its right- 
ful functions in the province of interpreting revelation. 
Unreasonable views and doctrines have been accepted 
on the ground that reason must be humbled in homage 
to the nobler graces of faith. Our opponents invert this 
charge, and allege that we indulge the pride of reason at 
the sacrifice of docility and humility in our faith. This 
censure takes for granted the supposition, which we by 
no means admit, but resolutely deny, that revelation 
proposes to our faith doctrines which confound and cross 
the suggestions of our reason. Denying that position, 
we of course insist that Unitarian views engage our 
intelligent faith because they satisfy our reason and win 
our hearty belief. If we are arrogant in claiming some 
of the more profound, intelligent, and cultivated Chris- 
tians as witnesses to our views, we only display the 
same unamiable quality in a direction opposite to that 
in which the Orthodox indulge it, in claiming the more 
humble and devout of believers for their communions. 
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And what we have said, we repeat, that when intelligent 
mental culture and discipline, and an earnest spirit of 
piety, engage in fair and rightful proportions upon the 
study of revealed religion, the result is Unitarianism, or 
a tendency to Unitarianism. The prejudices of an Or- 
thodox education have yielded to the free and earnest 
efforts of the mind to clear up some of the perplexities 
of its faith. In cases so numerous in our religious biog- 
raphies, that candor must allow more than Orthodoxy 
has ever yet admitted on this point,.this result has been 
verified. Wherever that proportionate combination of 
intelligence and piety of which we have spoken has been 
found, in a single person, in a village, in a religious so- 
ciety, in a community, in a social or academic circle, or 
. ina nation, there Unitarianism, or a tendency to Unita- 
rianism, has been the sure consequence. Poland, Holland, 
Switzerland, Old England, and New England present us 
both with eminent individual names and with general 
testimonies illustrating that truth. Out of the best- 
trained Orthodox fellowships in those lands have come 
men and women, who, often by wholly independent stud- 
ies and exercises of their own,-have espoused a Liberal 
Christianity. ‘The exigencies of consistency with their 
own creed compel the Orthodox to maintain that all 
these lapses are tokens of an inborn depravity which 
leads the pride of reason to emancipate itself from the 
humbling doctrines of the Gospel. Those who were 
regarded as saints, so long as they kept silence and re- 
pressed their tendencies and remained in Orthodox com- 
munions, simply by acknowledging the results to which 
faithful Scripture study and religious discipline have 
conducted them, become all at once the most odious 
heretics, victims of one of the most subtle forms of de- 
pravity. This gross outrage alike upon common sense 
and upon Christian charity has been well-nigh shamed 
out of countenance in some places, where it was once 
boldly indulged; but it occasionally hints even now 
what it shrinks from proclaiming. Again, persons who 
have in youth, and under strong excitement, been con- 
verted by Orthodox doctrines, and have for years led a 
religious life under the same influences, and joined in 
the aspersions cast upon Unitarianism, have in their 
maturer years, on fuller study and experience, become 
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disciples of the very heresy which once engaged their 
hostile zeal. 

What candid reader of the lives and writings of Dr. 
Doddridge and Dr. Watts will deny the traces in their 
religious experience and culture of those influences and 
tendencies which, in a hundred familiar cases on record, 
have relaxed the rigidness of an early creed, and led on 
to a more or less complete recognition of substantial 
Unitarianism? Were not those excellent men, and 
others of their contemporaries at that very interesting 
period in the history of the English Dissenters, inclining 
towards the views which were adopted by some of their 
most cherished friends, and by many of those a little 
younger than themselves, who had been in close sympa- 
thy with them? Doddridge’s Letters and Expositions 
contain a great many intimations of this liberal bent 
and tendency of his mind. ‘There has been a great deal 
of speculation as to the opinions in which Dr. Watts 
finally rested about the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
most significant fact in the whole matter is, that his mind 
was working so restlessly upon that doctrine, that it is 
impossible to say what his final opinions about it were. 
Now, for ourselves, we regard that period in the religious 
history of England as the most favorable for the mani- 
festation and working of an intelligent piety. Its emi- 
nent Dissenting ministers were devout men, faithful pas- 
tors, diligent students of Scripture, and thorough scholars. 
They had been trained under Orthodoxy, but were loyal 
to freedom in faith. Their tendencies have an emphatic 
significance, and as to what they were, our opinion is 
decided past the likelihood of a change, for it has been 
formed by many delightful hours of Sunday reading 
given to their writings. 

In what direction do the heretical tendencies of the 
more independent, scholarly, and catholic-spirited men 
of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregational, Bap- 
tist, and Methodist conimunions, here and in Europe, 
develop themselves? We hear again the lament over 
the subtle depravity of the human heart, the pride of 
learning and reason! Leaving the judgment of the 
heart to Him to whom it belongs, we maintain that 
reason is a gift to be proud of, and learning is: an 
excellent distinction. Of both of them, their posses- 
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sors ought to be at least proud enough to be moved 
to use them for the noblest purpose, which is as helpers 
in attaining an earnest and intelligent faith in divine 
truth. And if the intelligent exercise of close and in- 
quisitive thought, and the searching tests of reason, while 
they weaken or destroy confidence in some old dogmas 
of religion, tend to strengthen faith in the great truths of 
revelation, we see no sign of depravity in confessing the 
result. Pride and obstinacy may be exhibited in cling- 
ing to old dogmas rooted in education and prejudice, as 
well as in the confession of a change of opinions. Uni- 
tarian tendencies bid fair to become so familiar, that 
there will be more to bear their reproach and fewer to 
pronounce it upon them. At any rate, Unitarianism, to 
those to whom it is a spectre,.is one which they have 
never succeeded in laying. It starts up in strange places, 
and shows itself under a bishop’s lawn, in the robes and 
surplices of Episcopal clergymen and Oxford Fellows. 
The same heresy, manifesting itself in a new compilation 
of psalms and hymns for public worship among the 
Orthodox Dissenters in England, has opened a sharper 
controversy in their own fellowship than they have ever 
waged with us. “The Rivulet School,” so called, from 
the title of the new hymn-book, is now said to embrace a 
large number of the most earnest and able of the reputed 
Orthodox divines among the Dissenters. The British 
Banner, and other organs of the Three Denominations, 
are filled with high-tempered discussions about this con- 
stantly intruding heresy of Unitarianism. The current 
number of the British Quarterly, an Orthodox review, in 
an article on the Life of the late Dr. Wardlaw, says, in 
reference to recent Unitarian manifestations among the 
“ Evangelical Dissenters”: ‘ It is true, that, in so far as 
they are at all tangible, these appearances go within a 
small compass at present. But it is not necessary that 
these small beginnings should continue small. As the 
religion of a sect, Unitarianism is feeble, — feebler rela- 
tively than it was in the days of Kippis and Priestley 
[which is not true]; but as a eomplexion of thought, 
tending to affect the opinions of reading men on relig- 
ious subjects, it is widely diffused, and by no means con- 
temptible. ‘The open profession of Socinianism is a 
very harmless affair; the secret leaven of it, beyond that 
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circle, is another matter.” These sentences are quoted in 
another Orthodox periodical, which adds the following: 
“ The chief danger from Unitarians is not from Unitarian- 
ism embodied in a sect, but from its secret and gradual 
spread among: those who do not adopt the name.” 
What we have thus so frankly avowed, touching our 
own opinions as to the conditions of intelligent thought 
and religious sentiment, which, when combined in fair 
proportion, are sure to result in the adoption and firm 
belief of Unitarian views, indicates our hope for the 
future, as well as our interpretation of the past and the 
present. Unitarian views of Christianity will advance 
in a single mind, in a community, and in Christendom, 
according as that combination and co-working of the 
ingredients of intelligence and earnest faith exists and 
strengthens itself. Unitarian views will decline wher- 
ever those united and well-proportioned means for at- 
taining satisfying convictions of religion are not brought 
to their work. According as either reason or faith yields 
its just office, or usurps the rights of its co-worker, will 
the question be decided as to what shall serve as a sub- 
stitute for Unitarianism. If the pride of reason, and the 
restlessness of the intellect, and the sceptical tendencies 
of an undevout mind, reject the control and guidance of 
the spiritual nature, unbelief will find a welcome and 
asad triumph. If reason is denied its rights, and is bid 
to humble itself before dogmas that are insisted upon, 
notwithstanding they shock and confound the reason, 
if an intelligent and inquisitive mind is forbidden to try 
its tests upon the evidences and doctrines of revelation, 
and if these conditions are yielded by those who are 
still willing to believe, — then the various forms of the 
Christian faith which have prevailed under those con- 
ditions in past ages will retain or regain their hold. 
Those who, like some converts from Protestantism to 
Romanism, say that they do not wish to use their own 
freedom of speculation, nor to depend upon their own 
judgment in matters of faith, will turn back to the old 
Church because it offers them authority. Reason could 
not receive a more direct slight and outrage than is vis- 
ited upon it by some who, with this plea, commit them- 
selves to the guidance of a yearning sentiment, a long- 
ing for a religious refuge without bestowing due thought 
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upon the rightful grounds of the very authority which 
they value. Reason would suggest, that, if an authori- 
tative church is to be sought as a refuge from the con- 
flicts of speculation and private judgment, the mind 
should first use its best efforts in testing the claims to 
such authority. What has the Roman Church to show 
for its credentials? What authority has it for demand- 
ing and exercising its assumed prerogative in matters of 
faith? Certainly the claim of authority is no sufficient 
warrant of it. Such converts to Romanism as have 
tried to test the rightfulness of its claims by Scripture 
and history have not really renounced their private judg- 
ment, as they pretend to have done. On the contrary, 
they have set their reasoning powers upon one of the 
severest and most serious tasks, and, by resting in the 
result to which they have been conducted, they have 
allowed reason to settle their relations to faith. Those 
converts who have submitted to the authority of the 
Roman Church without challenging the grounds on 
which it claims that authority, have simply deceived 
themselves. ‘They can have no assurance of the law- 
fulness and security of the very authority under which 
they seek a refuge. A fair and just process of their 
reason, applied to an examination of the foundations of 
Romanism, might prove to them that the stupendous 
fabric is a fraud or a fiction. 

Reliable English journals assert that there are three 
millions, at least, of the full-grown men and women of 
Great Britain in avowed or real sympathy with the new 
sect of Secularists. The epithet is preferred to that of 
Atheists, because of the prejudices said to attach to the 
latter title, as indicating immorality and recklessness of 
life, as well as a lack of religious belief. The Secular- 
ists, not recognizing a life to come, nor any motives or 
influences drawn from spiritual or heavenly sanctions, 
maintain that reason and science are sufficient guides, 
and that the relations of this life give sufficient warrant 
to virtue. Here we have reason usurping more than its 
rightful prerogative, and violently crushing out the natu- 
ral instincts and yearnings of faith. For even science 
teaches us that this earth is dependent upon and is con- 
trolled by heavenly influences, and would be a wreck if 
cut off from the resources and the sway of the upper 
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realm. Analogy followed out even by reason, to say 
nothing of faith, would suggest that man and man’s life 
may need to recognize a dependence upon unseen pow- 
ers and mysterious influences. 

While Romanism thus requires an implicit faith, and 
Secularism makes an idol of reason, the popular stand- 
ards of Orthodoxy treat reason with degrees of slight 
and violence according as they strain or relax the sharp- 
er conditions of the Orthodox creed. Dr. Edward 
Beecher has frankly affirmed that the doctrines of Or- 
thodoxy are utterly inconsistent and irreconcilable with 
the principles of honor and justice in the Divine govern- 
ment. If this be so, and of course we believe it, then 
the Orthodox creed must outrage human reason. We 
cannot believe, without violence to our reason, that our 
Heavenly Father has called all the human race since 
Adam into existence with a disabled nature, requiring of 
them at the same time a holiness which only a perfect 
nature could manifest, and condemning them to eternal 
woe because of their inability, either moral or physical, 
to obey him. Reason protests against such a doctrine ; 
and if it were found in the Bible, the issue would be 
whether the warrant of the Bible substantiated the doc- 
trine, or whether the doctrine disproved the claims of the 
Bible. Orthodoxy pleads that reason must humble it- 
self before such humbling doctrines, and receive them as 
coming from God. Unitarianism insists that the Bible 
should be thoroughly tested by reason; that the same 
reasoning powers which we trust in other matters, rec- 
ognizing humility, reverence, and faith as guides in 
their exercise, should sit in judgment upon the doctrines 
offered to our belief. Finding no such doctrines in the 
Bible, Unitarianism rests in the harmony between reason 
and faith, and proclaims that an intelligent piety may 
live and thrive in what is called Liberal Christianity. 

Our opponents assert that there is relatively less of 
Unitarianism in our immediate neighborhood than there 
was twenty or forty years ago. It may be so. And it 
may be that there is relatively less of some other good 
things here. It must certainly be granted, that, if the 
old tests and tokens and outward manifestations of an 
interest in theological speculations and in spiritual truths 
were fair and reliable, as indicating the real amount of 
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religious faith and zeal in the community at large, there 
has been a real decline of piety among all denomina- 
tions. Whether there are not other and better tests of 
true piety, the application of which would prove an ad- 
vance in the sentiment and practice of true religion, is 
a question on which we will not enter. There is a con- 
dition, one essential condition, under which Orthodoxy 
may succeed here or elsewhere in repressing Unitarian- 
ism and Unitarian tendencies. It is by persuading men 
and women to accept a religious creed founded on rev- 
elation, with a full consent to forego the freest exercise 
of their reason, their intellects, in view of the superior 
demands of faith. Orthodoxy must persuade us that 
this is necessary, and must induce us to comply with it. 
It must insist upon the formula, Fides ante intellectum, 
almost in the sense of digestion before eating. Ortho- 
dox criticism has to admit errors of various kinds in the 
Bible, but requires us nevertheless to believe in its ple- 
nary inspiration and infallibility. Reason is staggered. 
Reason must consent to be staggered, that it may pay 
lawful homage to faith. Orthodoxy requires us to be- 
lieve that on account of Adam’s sin all human beings 
who have been born since have an impaired ability as 
regards the demands of God’s law, but still are held 
rigidly to those demands, and are subject to the penalty 
of disobedience. Reason wishes to ask if God’s ways 
are “equal” in this respect. But Reason is reminded 
that she has nothing to do with the matter. Ortho- 
doxy requires us to believe that Christ the Mediator, 
who referred all his power to the Being whom he bade 
us worship as the Father, is still the very God who he 
says sent him into the world. Reason is prompted to try 
to reconcile the terms of these statements, and, failin 

in the trial, is distrustful. But Reason is told that she is 
trespassing upon what is beyond her province. Ortho- 
doxy teaches us that penitent sinners could not be par- 
doned through God’s mercy without the vicarious sacri- 
fice of a victim, because the Divine Word had threatened, 
“ The soul that sinneth, it shall die!” Reason asks how 
the Divine veracity is vindicated by the scheme, seeing 
that the threat is not fulfilled on the sinner, but that the 
penalty is evaded. But Reason is bidden to humble herself 
before the mystery of mysteries. Reason is even denied 
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the privilege of trying her own rigid methods to discover 
whether these Orthodox doctrines are really taught in 
the Bible. Indeed, every suggestion of Reason, to the ef- 
fect that possibly erroneous interpretations and mistaken 
notions may have been applied to the Bible, is visited 
with a reproaching denial. Now if reason in all men 
and women, here and elsewhere, can be induced thus to 
forego all its instinctive and intelligent impulses to com- 
prehend and ratify and clear up the subjects offered to 
faith, and will admit that this is a reasonable condition 
for revelation to require, then Unitarianism will be ut- 
terly extirpated. If all our race can be made to assent 
to that condition, then all our race will be Orthodox 
Christians. If that theory of faith be the only theory 
offered, and no one challenges it, while human beings 
are left free to believe or not to believe on those terms, 
there will be many Orthodox Christians, but there will 
also be an innumerable host of “infidels.” If we are 
asked to account for the fact, that the majority of pro- 
fessed Christians have been Orthodox, we answer, that 
it is because the majority have been persuaded to yield 
up the freest exercise of their reasoning or intellectual 
powers in deference to the supposed exactions of faith. 
In other words, and with a changed application, the 
same explanation which comforts our Orthodox Protes- 
tant brethren under the fact that the majority of professed 
Christians are Roman Catholics, comforts us also in view 
of our minority as respects other Protestants. Ortho- 
doxy then can repress Unitarianism by bringing about 
a change in the proportions of free intelligent speculation 
and living devotional sentiment, which, when they are 
brought to bear upon the Scriptures, have always here- 
tofore made men and women to be Unitarian Christians. 
But after Unitarianism had been thus killed out, it would 
be sure to reappear in an individual or in a community 
the moment that reason and faith in fairly propor- 
tioned combination and action were freely exercised 
upon the Scriptures. The result will be as sure as 
will be the appearance of water when we bring together 
eight parts of oxygen and one of hydrogen. The con- 
dition on which Orthodoxy may thus extirpate the Uni- 
tarian heresy may thus be very simply stated, whatever 
be the probability that the result will ever be realized, or 
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the degree of difficulty in the way of reaching it. Or- 
thodoxy must prevent the birth and the growing up of 
the sort of persons, men and women, that are sure to be or 
to become Unitarians. Such developments of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual nature of human beings as inevi- 
tably result in the adoption of Unitarian views by per- 
sons otherwise quite unlike each other, must be made 
impossible. Let Orthodoxy take a miscellaneous col- 
lection of persons whose biographies are within easy 
reach, and who, having been trained under Orthodoxy, 
became Unitarians ; for instance, the biographies of Sir 
Isaac Newton, John Locke, President John Adams, Dr. 
Mayhew, Judge Story, Dr. Channing, J. 8. Buckmin- 
ster, Henry Ware, Mrs. Mary L. Ware, Sylvester Judd, 
and C. M. Taggart. Let the relationship between the 
inquisitive processes of the well-trained and freely search- 
ing mind, and the longing instincts of the soul for a liv- 
ing confidence in spiritual truths, which led the subjects 
of all those memoirs to become thoroughly convinced, 
earnest, happy, and consistent Unitarians, be fairly under- 
stood. The secret of Unitarianism is bound up in that 
inquiry. Let Orthodoxy master the secret. Then if 
Orthodoxy can make such a use of its discovery as to 
prevent such an exercise of such a relationship between 
reason and faith in all coming generations, it will an- 
nihilate Unitarianism. The process may seem formida- 
ble, but it is the only one that is available. Our own 
opinion is, that Orthodoxy will find labor enough of 
this kind within its own fellowships, at the present 
time. 

In closing this train of remark, it can hardly be neces- 
sary for us “to repeat our assertion, that we do not den 
the union of the most profound piety and the loftiest 
intelligence in men and women shining with every 
Christian grace, whom Orthodoxy claims as among her 
jewels. Well may she be proud of them, and we will 
join in paying to them the tribute of our gratitude and 
homage. Our position has been just this, and no more, 
— that, when with a humble and devout spirit, yearning 
for true faith in God as revealed by Jesus, the mind is 
able and disposed to exercise all its faculties upon the 
medium and the substance of that revelation, and feels 
free to indulge its reasoning powers upon everything 
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which is offered to faith, the result is Unitarianism, or 
a tendency to Unitarianism. We know of no single 
fact better attested than that, by all our religious litera- 
ture, and by experience in various parts of Christendom 
and in all classes of believing men and women. We 
anticipate the protest, the denial, which Orthodoxy will 
raise against the assertion. But we calmly and firmly 
aver, that the grounds of our conviction are such that 
Orthodoxy cannot shake them. 

There has been, and is, something very peculiar in the 
experience of Unitarian ministers in this and in other 
communities which has never been sufficiently allowed 
for. ‘The older members of our societies were all of 
them in their youth under the teaching of Orthodoxy. 
Orthodoxy does meet the religious wants, and engage the 
sensibilities, and satisfy the spiritual cravings, of a class 
of persons in every community. But Orthodoxy always 
leaves wholly unreached and unsatisfied another class 
of persons just as sincere and devout and faithful, — so 
far as the eye of man can discern, — as are the converts 
to the old creed. Yet more, there are some who tell us 
that the balance of confidence, of respect, of neighborly 
reliance and dependence for the various services of life, 
is far from being on the side of those who have been 
sealed by the testimony of Orthodoxy. Some who have 
had large occasion to draw on the sympathy, the for- 
bearance, the service, and the pecuniary aid of others, 
in the straits of business, in bankruptcy, in misfortune 
and sickness, have proclaimed that the “world’s people” 
are found at least as reliable and merciful in such emer- 
gencies as “the elect.’ A communication in the Pres- 
byterian newspaper, quite recently, astounded us with 
the avowal, that it gave no assurance to confidence in a 
man in the walks of business that he belonged to “an 
evangelical church.” We hope we make no trespass 
upon fair charity when we simply recognize the fact, 
that some not severe judges of their fellow-men cannot 
help believing that there is an element in the Orthodox 
doctrine which impairs the stringency and the solem- 
nity of individual responsibility. How can a human be- 
ing believe that he has been ruined by the sin of one, 
and is to be saved by the righteousness of another, 
without realizing a shock of confusion in all his ideas of 
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private accountability? For these and other reasons, 
Orthodoxy always leaves some who are as sincere and 
devout as its best converts utterly unreached by all its 
appeals and methods. Some, too, who once accepted 
its doctrines and adorned its communion, lose their faith 
in its peculiar elements, and crave a higher, freer, relig- 
ious life. Now experience has proved that very many 
who are not satisfied with Orthodox views or who have 
outgrown their faith in them, and are repelled by them 
as false and of an injurious tendency, are always made 
more difficult of religious impression. ‘Their early train- 
ing has warped or prejudiced their religious nature. 
They are often made sceptical for life by this process. 
Their childhood seems dreary to them in memory. 
Their early religious instruction comes back to them 
as superstitious and forbidding. Then, too, there is a 
grotesqueness and sometimes a spirit of grim satire and 
ridicule associated in the minds of the irreverent with 
themes and nursery recollections that ought to be be- 
dewed in later life with the very holiest and most melt- 
ing power for the heart. That strange little primer of 
the childhood of our fathers was even harder in its asso- 
ciation of subjects than in its rhymes. Capital B, stand- 
ing by the Bible, sustained a noble burden in the lines: 
“ Thy life to mend, God’s Book attend.” But capital 
C came next, with Tabby and her two little victims 
singing the burden: “ The Cat doth play, And after slay.” 
The wit of some young sinner against reverence and 
grammar added to the legend on capital A, “In Adam’s 
Fall, We sinned all,” the strictly Calvinistic comfort: 
“ Christ Jesus come, To save some.” Some of the biog- 
raphies to which we have just referred tell us how sad 
at heart and almost unbelieving the subjects of them 
were made, how alienated from the joy and fervor of 
all earnest, soul-quickening faith, by the form in which 
Christianity was presented to them in their early years. 
By the help of an intelligent and a devout study of the 
Bible they worked their way out of the dreary vapors 
of a Calvinistic education, and it became afterwards 
the joy of their lives to indulge the liberty in which 
Christ had made them free. But our communities 
still contain multitudes whom Orthodox views have 
rendered sceptical, —hard to impress religiously. Ortho- 
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doxy takes up those of easiest sensibility and conviction, 
and leaves the hardest subjects to Unitarianisin. 

We often turn over in our minds the question, wheth- 
er the number of those who really believe and feel the 
power of religion — of the Gospel religion — increases 
proportionately to the increase of the population of 
Christendom. Of course the answer must be made more 
or less at random, according to the information and the 
judgment of those who are interested in the matter. 
This, at least, may be regarded as certain, that the 
number of persons in each Christian generation who 
believe and feel the power of religion as the result of in- 
telligent conviction from their own study and thought, not 
from authority, or fear, or superstition, has been steadily 
increasing in every age. Religion has been more and 
more taken from the hands of priests, and men have be- 
come their own priests, their own interpreters of oracles, 
their own sacrificers, their own teachers in sacred things. 
Among a million of nominal Christians four centuries 
ago, there were probably not five hundred men or women 
who had made the foundations and the substance and 
the doctrines of their faith matters of their own in- 
dependent inquiry and thought, through the Scriptures 
and history, through their nature and experience. ‘The 
mass simply believed or tried to believe as they were 
taught, on authority. But now, out of any million 
of nominal Christians around us, a very large number 
would be found independent and intelligent thinkers, 
having more or less “reason for their faith,” acquainted 
with the Bible, and able to sustain an argument for high 
truth. Unbelief, too, where not connected with gross 
vice, is more dignified and self-distrustful, less bold and 

violent and reckless. 

We have left but narrow space for noting some of the 
chief distinguishing conditions of a religious faith which 
will engage the confidence of devout and intelligent per- 
sons, under the present aspects of life. 

The first of all the requisites in such a religion is that it 
shall be Liberal. We mention this condition even before 
that of Truth, because a religion that is not liberal can- 

not be true. The devout and intelligent demand a lib- 
eral religion, a religion large, free, generous, comprehen- 
sive in its lessons, a religion expansive in its spirit, lofty 
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in its views, and with a sweep of blessings as wide as 
the range of man’s necessities and sins. ‘This is what 
is meant by a Liberal Religion, or Liberal views of re- 
ligion, or Liberal Christianity. An attempt is made at 
the very start to prejudice this liberal view of religion 
by giving to it a bad name, and by assigning to it an 
unsanctified purpose. Some persons would interpret 
Liberality in a religious creed as meaning laxness, 
looseness, as making things easy for easy consciences, 
as letting down the high demands of righteousness, and 
as taking light and dangerous views of duty and sin 
and man’s future destiny. ‘This is a perversion, a false 
charge. Under a liberal religion the utmost seriousness 
and solemnity of feeling, and the strictest laws of mor- 
al conduct and religious responsibility, find at least an 
equal sanction with what they do under narrow, cramped, 
and illiberal views of religion, if not a higher one. Lib- 
eral views of religion do not exclude the just workings 
of the wrath of a holy God from this world; nor do they 
by any means require the teaching that death is salva- 
tion for everybody, and that there is no state of hell be- 
yond the grave. It is not in order to obtain a license 
for sin or excuses for folly, or to diminish the pains and 
penalties of unrighteousness towards God or man, that 
we demand a large and generous and comprehensive 
faith. It is that we may free the Deity and his attri- 
butes and his government from all those offensive and 
degrading and enslaving notions which false opinions 
have gathered about them. It is that we may have a 
faith that can radiate the whole space up to heaven, and 
shine benignantly over the earth, and interpret largely 
and gratefully, seriously and confidingly, the will and 
purposes of God towards man. We want a faith so 
generous and forbearing and merciful in its delineations 
of the Father of our poor, sinning, dying race, that it 
will shame every mean outrage which we through our 
own passions inflict upon a brother-man, —a faith that 
will not only open a loophole for our exit from the pit 
of condemnation into a psalm-singing conference of 
saints, but will fling open and keep open the wide doors 
of a gracious clemency to catch the crowds who can at 
least be grateful for forgiveness. 

Take now two or three illustrations of what is meant 
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by Liberal views of religion, in contrast with the con- 
tracted and illiberal views which have prevailed in Chris- 
tian communities. These millions of human beings who 
live on the earth in their ever-changing generations, are 
they all a doomed race, born in sin, destined to eternal 
woe, unless rescued by a partial exercise of Divine mer- 
cy? Or are they creatures and children of a kind and 
good Father, born with the nature which he has pleased 
to give them, imperfect, frail, needing discipline, right- 
eously governed, piteously commiserated, and so to be 
judged here and hereafter by what they can themselves 
admit is a perfect rule of equity? One of these views 
is Liberal, the other is Illiberal. One is large, generous, 
free, just; the other is dreary, hopeless, unjust.” 

Then there is the still current form of the doctrine of 
Election. ‘The word is used freely in the Scriptures, and 
what the word truly signifies is there too, a Scripture doc- 
trine. But Election is never applied in the Scriptures 
to individuals as such distinct from a class, and it never 
refers to a future life. It always relates to the calling 
or the choice of a whole people like the Jews, and after- 
wards of all who should ever live under the Gospel, to 
the enjoyment of peculiar privileges here, in this world, 





* We have taken much satisfaction, all through this series of articles, in 
quoting at length concessions from Orthodox sources, amounting sometimes 
even to rebukes of what have long passed for accepted tenets in the creed 
of Orthodoxy. Our readers may remember a figure of speech used on 
the May platforms twenty years ago, by Dr. Scudder, a returned Orthodox 
missionary, — of a platoon of heathens a mile or two broad, and three or 
four miles long, driving on to the pit of hell, and demanding zeal in the 
missionary cause to save them. In an admirable article in the North 
British [Scotch Church] Review for August, 1856, on Christian Missions, 
some stuff of a similar tenor is quoted from a recent American missionary 
report. Thus: “Every hour, yea, every moment, the heathen are dying, 
and dying, most of them, without any knowledge of the Saviour. On 
whom now rests the responsibility ?”’ &c., &c.,— implying that the respon- 
sibility of rescuing the heathen rests with men. The Reviewer adds: “ Can 
this be mere ad captandum language, intended to draw contributions to 
the missionary societies? If so, it is very wicked. But if it be really 
genuine and sincere, how melancholy a fanaticism does it display! We 
shudder at the accounts of devil-worship which come to us from so many 
mission-fields. We pity the dreary delusion of the Manichees, who en- 
throned the Evil Principle in heaven. But if we proclaim that God is 
indeed one who could decree this more than Moloch sacrifice of the vast 
majority of his own creatures and children, for no fault or sin of theirs, 
we revive the error of the Manichee ; for the God whom we preach as a de- 
stroyer of the guiltless can be no God of justice, fir less a God of love,” 
&e., &e. 
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during this life. Judgment and destiny were of course 
made dependent upon the use, the improvement, or the 
neglect of these privileges. Judas himself was one 
of the elect. “Jesus said, ‘Have I not chosen you 
twelve?’” But this did not hinder that Judas should 
“go to his own place.” The Jews were the “ elect 
people,” because to them was given the knowledge of 
the will of the true God. They were elected to enjoy 
the truths of religion and the blessings of a visible Di- 
vine government here in this world. But individual 
Jews were subject to the same righteous judgment for 
the use of their privileges, as were individuals not Jews 
for their use of lesser privileges. Future judgment 
would decide between the faithful and the faithless 
among even the elect. Christians acceded to the ad- 
vantages heretofore enjoyed by the Jews as an elect 
people, i. e. as permitted certain precious privileges here 
in this world ; they were not made sure of salvation in 
the next world merely on the score of their having been 
thus favored here. ‘Thus St. Paul tells his converts, that 
he had prayed for them “ lest their election should be 
vain,” i. e. lest they should prove to make an unworth 

use of the privileges they enjoyed. How could their 
election be vain if it insured their future salvation? So 
also he exhorts his converts “to make their calling and 
election sure,” evidently proving that election means the 
enjoyment of opportunities here, on the right improve- 
ment of which depended the promised reward _here- 
after. 

But now observe, by contrast, what a shocking per- 
version has been made of this doctrine of Election 
by an illiberal theology. It has been interpreted as 
meaning this: That, ages before we were born, God, 
of his own sovereign partiality, or—as says the New 
England Confession of Faith—“ out of his mere free 
grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good 
works, or any other thing in the creature, as condi- 
tions or causes moving him thereunto,” chose some of 
his children for salvation, put their names upon a rec- 
ord, and as these appear in their generations makes 
them by his Holy Spirit the subjects of renewal and 
the heirs of bliss. ‘The Confession adds: “ This effect- 
ual call is of God’s free and especial grace alone, not from 
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anything at all foreseen in man, who is altogether pas- 
sive therein.” “ ‘The rest of mankind God was pleased 
to ordain to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of his glorious justice.” After this shocking par- 
ody of a noble and reasonable Scripture doctrine had 
been established in the popular faith, as an element of 
Calvinism, there arose a question as to the terms and 
conditions of this election. Arminius ventured to sug- 
gest that God elected for salvation those who he foresaw 
would improve the means of grace; and that he thus 
had respect to their obedience and good works. ‘This 
suggestion, which carries us half-way back to the true 
Scripture doctrine, was an attempt to let in one ray of 
reason upon the Calvinistic dogma. But it was de- 
nounced as a heresy, and is so regarded to this day, 
under the name of Arminianism,—the real Orthodox 
doctrine being that God, in electing the heirs of his 
grace from all eternity, has no reference whatever to 
their merits or obedience, but acts entirely according 
to the sovereign pleasure of his will. Now we call this 
an illiberal, a contracted, a narrow and unworthy doc- 
trine, besides being a perversion of the true Scripture 
view of Election. It gives us a most illiberal and grov- 
elling representation of God and of his government. In 
contrast with this, the liberal, the Scripture view is that 
God knows no such partiality, no such favoritism, but 
puts each one of his children on an equality as regards 
the future, by judging them righteously according to 
the good or the bad use which they make of their vari- 
ous privileges and opportunities. 

Then follow this distinction between a liberal or an 
illiberal theology into the doctrine of the Atonement, or 
the work of reconciliation by Jesus Christ. Is the effi- 
cacy of Christ’s death limited to a portion of our race, 
or free for the advantage of all? Calvinism originally 
taught a limited atonement. New-School Orthodoxy 
professes to believe in an unlimited, unrestricted efficacy 
of the death of Christ as a ground for proffering sal- 
vation to all. But how do the two parties explain 
themselves on this difference between them? The ad- 
vocates of the limited atonement maintain that Christ’s 
death is of service only to those whom he actually saves. 
The advocates of an unlimited atonement come, in fact, 
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to the same result; for they teach that though all have 
the offer of salvation through Christ, though all are called 
by him, yet that the renewing w ork of the Holy Spirit, 
which alone can dispose the sinful heart to avail itself 
of this offer, is wrought only upon the heirs of salvation. 

The agency of the third person of the Trinity, which is 
necessary to render the work of the second person of 
the Trinity of efficacy to individuals, is not as extensive 
as the benefit of the Atonement. ‘The offer is made to 
all; but the ability to accept it, to avail of it, is not 
granted to all, but only toa portion of those who live 
under the Gospel. The Atonement is sufficient for all; 

but it is efficient for only a portion of our race. W hat, 

then, is the difference in the real substance of the mat 
ter between these two Orthodox parties as to a limited 
or an unlimited Atonement? Nothing at all. We call 
their view, then, an element of an illiberal theology. A 
liberal theology insists that the love and offers of God 
through Christ should be construed in the largest, freest 
sense; that the work of the Spirit, which makes the prof- 
fer of reconciliation available, should be as unrestricted 
as the grace of God and the mediation of the Saviour 
in providing the means of it for all. 

Once more, what says a liberal theology, in contrast 
with an illiberal theology, in reference to the whole work 
of religion on the heart and life, — the substantial tests 
and tokens of a Christian character,—the proof that any 
one is in the way of salvation? An illiberal theology 
exalts a creed, a speculative opinion, into prominent im- 
portance as a test. <A liberal theology subordinates 
opinion to the prior significance of a pure and faithful, 
a devoted and useful life, conformed to the practical 
precepts of the Master. "Whatever tests we refer to Al- 
mighty Wisdom for the judgment of men here or here- 
after, must be such as will impress us with a sense of 
their absolute justice, such as we can ourselves confide 
in, and can apply rigidly. If our faith in these tests fal- 
ters, they will bring down all our religion. The progress 
of independent thought and inquiry applied to religion 
has brought about much the same results as have fol- 
lowed from political strifes and convulsions, all the 
world over. It has led men to demand their impartial 
rights, to insist upon an independence of soul, upon im- 
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artial laws, and upon a destruction of all class _privi- 
a There have been forms of religion in the world, 
and even under the name of Christianity, which have 

corresponded to all the forms of government, the patri- 
archal, the priestly, the tyrannical, the despotic, the mo.. 
archical, the aristocratic, and the constitutional. The 
latest struggles and developments of religion demand a 
pure independency, a democracy. No longer can we 
ascribe to the Divine rule over us an arbitrary election 
and reprobation, by which some persons, not one whit 
different in life and character from some of their neigh- 
bors, may claim to have been the subjects of a mysteri- 
ous change, sealing them for heavenly bliss, while the 
rest of the world is left to perdition. “ A just weight 
and balance are the Lord’s.” Thoughtful, earnest, and 
devout minds now demand a liberal religion. Liberal 
in the honest, pure, and noble sense of that word. Not 
liberal in the sense of license, recklessness, or indiffer- 
ence; not in turning the sanctities of heaven into the 
streets, nor in making a scoff of holy restraints and 
solemn mysteries. Not liberal as the worldling or the 
fool uses the word, for overthrowing all distinctions, and 
reducing life toa revel or a riot. The demand is for 
a liberality which will leave the soul uncramped and 
untortured in working upon the solemn problems of di- 
vinity, and casting its conceptions of a future state, and 
interpreting the ways of God to men,— insuring a large, 
free, strong, and sanctifying faith. Such a faith cannot 
afford to raise an issue with reason on a single point, 
so far as their road on the highway of truth will allow 
them to keep company together. When they part for 
faith to advance beyond reason, they must part in per- 
fect harmony. 

A second prime requisite in a religion that shall sat- 
isfy thoughtful, earnest, and devout persons is that it 
shall have authority, — the authority of positive, reliable 
truth. It\must have a firm basis, a solid foundation. 
We have learned in this age of the world the utmost 
limit of man’s attempts to work his way by mere human 
wisdom, by philosophy, by science, or any other exercise 
of his own ingenuity. We want something better than 
these, something more stable, more satisfactory, some- 
thing that has authority. Man is better at guessing 
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than in any other exercise of his faculties; and in accept- 
ing the results of his guessing faculty, he often forgets 
the risks of the process by which he attained them. 
Man can conjure up all sorts of notions about himself, 
and about all the mysteries which surround him, — the 
mysteries in which he lives, of which he thinks, of which 
he feels the solemn power, and especially of that mys- 
tery which he himself is. Man can construct theories of 
his own about everything, and so about religion, and 
sometimes he can believe his own theories, and find 
strength and comfort and hope in them. But notwith- 
standing all this, a religion which is to satisfy a thought- 
ful, earnest, and devout person must have authority over 
and above and outside of his own thinking and reason- 
ing powers, his own guesses or fancies, his own knowl- 
edge or wisdom. ‘The inmost soul within him is capa- 
ble of answering to divine truth; but it must be divine 
truth, not human imaginations or guessings, that will 
move the secret depths of that soul. 

What, thea, is the authority of the true Christian relig- 
ion, and who gave it that authority? The revelation 
of God’s will made by Christ has two chief mediums of 
addressing itself to us, of communicating to us its les- 
sons, its substance, its design, and its proof. One of 
these is in the record of the revelation in the New Tes- 
tament. ‘The other is in the actual presence of the 
workings and effects of that religion in the world, for 
ages, — its institutions, its experimental trial, the illustra- 
tions of its influence, the manner of its operation in an 
infinite variety of cases and ways. We search and try 
according to our ability both these sources of knowledge 
about our religion, and we ask whether we find in them 
tokens of a divine authority before which our souls 
should bow? Can our faith seize on them with a bold 
and joyful confidence, leading us to say, with the first 
two disciples, “ We have found the Messiah, the true 
messenger of the Covenant, one whom we can believe 
and love, and follow as he guides us through this world, 
with the hope ofa purer and a holier life tocome”? ‘There 
is room still left for our speculations and our guesses. 
All the questions which the mind asks are not settled 
once for all, when we find something that has for us the 
authority of heaven-taught truth. We may still debate 
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matters of evidence, and matters of doctrine, and myste- 
ries of faith. There is still a range for free speculation 
as to the shape or the point at which we will frame 
our spirits to accept the mysterious, the inexplicable, 
the supra-rational elements of religion. But the main 
question after all is, Have we faith? Have we found 
something which wins and holds our confidence, — some- 
thing which we can believe, something which we do be- 
lieve as our lives, something that has authority for us ? 
We all know that the very foundations of faith are 
unsettled for multitudes around us, and that on this ac- 
count the Gospel has not the authority of truth for them. 
A great many influences may contribute to cause this 
lack of faith. Ignorance, conceit, bewilderment of mind, 
honest perplexity, prejudice, the distractions of religious 
‘controversy, the varieties of belief and opinion, —all these 
causes, besides real worldliness or wickedness of heart 
and life, pride, indifference, wrong biases of character, 
and obstinacy of spirit, may help to account for scepti- 
cism and all irreligion. Various remedies also may be 
applied to remove these obstacles to faith in the author- 
ity of revelation. Good advice, good books, argument, 
appeal, may all be of service. Still there is a condition 
paramount to all others, on which alone any one can be 
made to feel the authority of Christian truth. He must 
put himself in the attitude of a pupil, at the feet of its 
Teacher. He must realize the existence within him of 
a believing faculty, which is to dispose him to re- 
ceive convictions through his spiritual nature when his 
mental powers have reached their limits in exploring the 
field of truth. His heart must be reverently ordered 
into a humble frame; his ear must listen, that he ma 
be in a state to attend to the voice of God, should God 
speak to him. He is asking whether there is in this 
world, available for his use, a doctrine and method of re- 
ligion worthy of being referred to God as its source, and 
suited to renew and purify and sanctify all the elements 
of his own life. That question must be submitted to 
the personal consciousness and experience of every hu- 
man being. No one can answer it for another. The 
answer to it decides for each one whether the Gospel 
has to him the authority of truth. Jesus taught as hav- 
ing this authority. His hearers could understand him. 
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They felt, they appreciated, this quality of his teachings. 
They were impressed by the marked contrast between 
the substance, the tone, and the weight of his lessons, and 
those which they had been in the habit of hearing from 
quibbling scribes, and word-splitting doctors, and i ingen- 
ious lawyers, with all their fanciful interpretations ‘and 
silly traditions and weak conceits, so debilitating to the 
healthful energies of a craving religious soul. We 
want a religion which has authority, evidences and dem- 
onstrations, sanctions and solemnities, befitting a doc- 
trine which claims to rule our spirits and to guide our 
lives, to minister to our sins and sorrows, our fears and 
hopes. 
A third and last requisite which we may mention, in 
a religion that will meet the wants of thoughtful, earnest, 
and devout persons, is that of a living, practical power 
to promote true holiness, to work on the springs of 
character, to foster ardent piety in the soul of a be- 
liever, and to cultivate benevolence and virtue in his life. 
This is the final test of all true religion. There is 
no more deplorable, dreary thing on this earth, than a 
lifeless faith, a cold, torpid, indifferent religion. We 
want a faith by which we can live, which shall be the 
energy of our own lives, which will continually excite 
the depths of our being, and move us to fidelity, and be 
hourly rebuking our worldliness and sinfulness. We 
want a cheerful faith,—a faith which will make us 
kind and generous and unselfish and happy. Professed 
Christians, the church-members in some communions, 
under some forms of faith, in their way of regarding and 
treating those who do not belong to them, have seemed 
to think that a line of separation has been drawn by 
their creed between them and their fellow-creatures for 
all eternity. If in a humble and thoroughly self-search- 
ing spirit they were to ask themselves what quality the 
pure eye of God discerns in them to distinguish between 
them and all others in the allotments of the everlasting 
retributions of a future life, they might be perplexed to 
answer the question. The old stereotyped answer, that 
they rely upon their faith in the merits of Christ, will not 
do now-a-days, unless it is translated into the intelligible 
language of practical common-sense. They consider 
themselves as the saved, and all others as the bold: They 
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resemble those who clutch at the long-boat of a sinking 
ship loaded with passengers, and row off, leaving their 
former companions to a fearful fate. Now a religion 
which regards the vast proportion of human beings as 
under the curse of God, doomed for ever, may perhaps 
lead to a sort of holy horror or a dismal pity towards 
them, but cannot excite a love and tenderness and mercy 
and devotion like that of Christ. 

Not in a censorious spirit, if we know our own heart, 
but in mortified sadness at seeing the short-comings of 
a religion which ought to live and act with all the ge- 
nial energies of a glowing flame of universal love ina 
community, and attract every well-disposed heart to its 
high work, would we venture to hint at facts which 
our own professional biases might dispose us to pal- 
liate. ‘Take the body of communicants, the church-fel- 
lowship in some of our town or village parishes, where 
the spirit of an ungenial religion rules supreme, and ask 
what attraction that covenanted circle has for many 
generous-hearted, warm-souled young persons of either 
sex? They know very well that the “Church” includes 
some most excellent men and women, wearing every 
winning grace of piety and love; persons whose natu- 
rally amiable characters have been called out and refined 
by pure religion, or have helped to temper the austerities 
of a repulsive creed. But such persons, unfortunate- 
ly, do not make up the whole Church, nor furnish the 
standard which exhausts the prime conditions for admis- 
sion to it. The young know very well that there are 
some exceedingly hard, uninteresting, and forbidding 
members among the foremost in such communions, — 
sour-visaged, scandal-loving, morose old women, and 
men whose sharpness at a bargain proves that the eye 
opened on another world has lost none of its keenness 
for this. ‘The exercises which engage these fellowships 
in their meetings have often a clammy or sombre char- 
acter, a grim and dreary aspect, to the young. And so 
the “vestry ” assemblies for conference, held generally 
in the cellar of a meeting-house, draw together for the 
most part those who have long shared all the privileges 
there offered. The young are not attracted by a relig- 
ion which makes such an exposition of itself and its 
prominent disciples. And so the current of the world 
sweeps by the Church. Hearts that yearn for some kind 
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of fellowship,— fellowship too in works of love, of mu- 
tual benefit and extensive benevolence,—the very works 
which the Christian Church ought to be foremost in insti- 
gating and serving, — are driven to organize all sorts of 
odd-fellowships, and semi-charitable associations. The 
masses of the tempted, the indifferent, the pleasure-seek- 
ing, and the industrious and well-disposed, pass by these 
basement conference-meetings, catching perhaps the 
burden of a psalm-tune, but with no drawings to dispose 
them to enter. When religious movements are brought 
to bear upon vigorous young men, it is often by a sort of 
intriguing, scheming policy, which will hardly bear look- 
. ing at very closely. “ Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions” are formed; but if we scan one of them in a pro- 
cession or a meeting, the number of the gray-headed 
among them opens the unpleasant suggestion, that a too 
generous interpretation is given to the word young, for 
the sake of showing force and strength. Some zealous 
ministers will be debating some religious or sectarian 
project, whea a shrewd one among them will suggest, 
that, after the plan has been agreed upon, it will be well 
to have it announced and carried on under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Association. So, after due prep- 
aration, the community is informed that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in this or that town or 
city, have determined upon this or that. Painful and 
mortifying is it to a true lover of his country, to learn 
how much of unworthy manceuvring and blinding arti- 
fice now passes under the title of “ wire-pulling.” Sad- 
der yet is it to realize, that something of the same inge- 
nuity, under disguises, is availed of to make it appear 
that pure religion has more real sway in the hearts and 
enterprises of men than it actually exercises. One re- 
sult is, that a large body of persons who claim to be the 
very leaders and supporters of movements undeniably 
belonging to the work of the Christian Church, boast 
themselves as come-outers from it. 

Here certainly are facts which, without needing the 
embitterment of a sectarian ora sarcastic spirit, con- 
vey a severe reproach to every professed Christian, re- 
buking him for his own share of blame for a state of 
things which ought not to exist. We will not concen- 
trate this reproach upon Orthodoxy, and meanly boast 
that our own faith exonerates us from all participation 
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in it. We feel our own short-comings, we know those 
of our own religious fellowship, too painfully, to allow 
even the intimation that Unitarianism has shamed by its 
vigorous spirit and practice of benevolence all other 
forms of sectarian Christianity. We may, however, ac- 
cept, as affording a ray of comfort, what has been visited 
upon us in censure, — the fact that we have emphasized 
in our communion the duties of benevolence, philanthro- 
py; practical righteousness, and virtue. When the Rev. 
H. W. Beecher published last year his large volume of 
Hymns for Public Worship in his congregation in “ Ply- 
mouth Church,” he was severely assailed by reviewers in 
his own Orthodox communions for having drawn some 
of his pieces from Unitarian and other heretical sources. 
His justification was most significant. He wished his 
book to embrace hymns adapted for use on occasions of 
a benevolent, reformatory, and philanthropic character, — 
hymns baptized in the spirit of a merciful, humane, and 
loving faith. For these he was compelled to draw on he- 
retical sources, the Orthodox collections not furnishing 
the requisite material. So far as this fact avails, we will 
use it, in closing, not as a compliment to heresy, nor for 
a poor boast, but to plead for that much-neglected ele- 
ment in religion, — that which includes the cheerful, the 
humane, the genial, the merciful, — that which ministers 
to man’s wants and woes in this world, as well as opens 
the hope of another. G. E. E. 









* .* A writer in some recent numbers of the Puritan Recorder, 
a weekly religious newspaper published in this city, has com- 
municated a series of papers referring to these Articles on 
the points in controversy between Unitarianism and Orthodoxy. 
Probably the brevity which that critic was compelled to study 
in his contributions will account for the very imperfect and not 
always correct way in which he has presented the substance 
of these Articles to a class of readers, who are not likely to 
supply in favor of Unitarianism any of his omissions. Some 
few points, not the most emphatic nor the most important, are 
selected from these Articles for remarks in the way of answer; 
and these remarks by no means cover the points to which they 
are addressed. The substance of the papers, with a reference to 
any matters in them which require notice, will be incorporated 
in an Appendix to the volume in which the publishers propose 
soon to include these Articles. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons for the People. By F. D. Huntineron, D.D., Preacher 
to the University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals 
in the College, at Cambridge. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 468. 


THERE are sermons here which could come only from a de- 
vout mind and heart, and which must carry a good influence 
and a new impulse to the minds and hearts of those who read 
them. Let them be read with the spirit that pervades them, — 
a spirit of humble and practical piety, — and, whatever may 
be thought of them in a critical point of view, they cannot fail to 
edify. 

For ourselves, we have no criticism to offer. Had we taken 
up the volume with that purpose, the purpose would have been 
changed as we saw how little the writer himself has labored for 
any effect but that of religious impression, either in the compo- 
sition or the selection of these discourses. If we confined our- 
selves to the few that are doctrinal, it might be easy to raise 
questions, to point out what seem to us errors of reasoning, and 
to show where we should call for qualification, or declare a 
difference. But even in these cases, as on the subject of the 
‘Divinity of Christ,” and the ** Doctrine of the Spirit,” the temper 
is so much more than the logic, and the whole aim so spiritual, 
that it seems to us the impression upon the heart must be good, 
whatever the doctrinal difference. Indeed, the writer himself 
appears to attach much less importance to doctrinal statement 
and distinction, than to practical truth and spiritual influence. 
He distinctly says, in a passage which shows the prevailing char- 
acter of his sermons in this volume: “ We cannot be wrong — 
if there is such a thing as truth in God’s universe, we must be 
right —in esteeming one palpable and ponderable action in 
Christ’s name before a library of dogmatic credos, subscription 
to the straitest ecclesiastical vows, or the handsomest adjustment 
of the mantle of public conformity. If we must have one with- 
out the other, an acre of statement must be let go rather than 
an ounce-of life.” 

Among the discourses that may be particularly commended 
to the reader are those entitled “‘ Homeward Steps,” ‘* Accept- 
ance of the Heart,” “* The Law of the House,” * Trials of Faith,” 
‘‘ The Hidden Life,” and “ The Word of Life, a Living Minis- 
try and a Living Church,” the last being an occasional discourse 
preached, in 1853, before the graduating class of the Meadville 
Theological School. There are other occasional discourses, 
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some of which had been before published. One, written for 
Fast-day in 1851, soon after the passage of the “ Fugitive Slave 
Law,” is on “ National Retribution, and the National Sin”; and 
had every preacher spoken as plainly and strongly at that time, 
we might have escaped some of the terrible evils that we are now 
suffering. Dr. Huntington says truly, in language worthy to be 
repeated now, that there is a large class of men among us, “* who 
always have been, and resolutely propose to be, loyal subjects to 
the general government under which they live, unwavering 
friends of the union of these States, and obedient observers of 
the laws..... . But they have been led, by processes within their 
own minds as uncontrollable as the winds of heaven, and which 
they honestly trace to the workings of that spirit which Christ 
compared to the wind that bloweth where it listeth, to contem- 
plate every possible enslavement or re-enslavement of any hu- 
man being, under any supposable array of circumstances, in this 
age of the world, and within the great American republic, as a 
terrible offence against the plain will and word of God, and 
against that humanity which he has made and called his child. 
They believe the system of negro slavery, as it exists in the 
United States, to be explicitly at variance with the Almighty’s 
will and law, and with all the duty, integrity, purity, and innocent 
happiness of man.” 





A Collection of Theological Essays from Various Authors. 
With an Introduction by Greorce R. Noyes, D. D., Professor 
of Sacred Literature in Harvard University. Boston: Amer- 


ican Unitarian Association. 1856. 12mo. pp. xlvi. and 
512. 


TuHE most remarkable phenomenon presented by this volume 
is that by which the Book Fund of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation becomes the medium for insuring a very large circu- 
lation to Essays written by divines of the Church of England. 
We hail the omen. Our own pages have recently found occa- 
sion for frequent allusion to the fact, that Christian scholarship 
and Christian philosophy in the hands of their ablest modern 
disciples, were rendering service to that great cause which we 
regard as identical with the aim of Liberal Christianity. The 
spirit of sectarian bitterness has softened in all the sundered fel- 
lowships of the Christian fold. The exigencies presented by the 
fearless and daring speculations which have penetrated to the 
life-centre of a belief in revelation, have compelled its champi- 
ons to a large practice of candor, and have taught them the wis- 
dom of undertaking the defence of only that which is vital to 
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faith. A generous and tolerant spirit has been the result of a 
truly enlightened spirit in the scholar’s private study, in the the- 
ologian’s critical investigations, and in the classes of pupils fa- 
vored with the counsels of a well-trained teacher. The auspi- 
cious results of these deep-working influences are numerous. 
We believe they will prepare a brighter age than has ever yet 
blessed the Christian Church since its first commissioned preach- 
ers announced pure Gospel truth. Among these results, not 
the least felicitous is that of which the volume before us is a 
symbol, namely, that Christian scholars and divines are now mak- 
ing to sacred science contributions from their maturest wisdom 
and piety, which are designed to bridge the chasm between 
those sections of the Church that were once most widely sepa- 
rated in faith and feeling. 

Professor Noyes has here brought together some thirty con- 
tributions to theological and Scriptural science from nine differ- 
ent authors, whose aim was so remote from that of sectarianism 
that they will do double service to a truly liberal cause. Most 
of the Essays are those of Jowett and Stanley, as contained in 
their recent works on the Epistles of Paul, of which we have al- 
ready taken cordial notice. An Essay on Faith and Science, 
by M. Guizot, is, for a translation of a French thesis, of consid- 
erable value, but hardly worthy to lead off the richer contents 
of the volume. Baden Powell’s excellent dissertation on the 
Law and the Gospel, and the lucid and unanswerable exposition 
of the untenable character of the modern Orthodox dogma of 
Inspiration, by Professor Tholuck, are of great use. The Dis- 
sertations of Dr. Harwood and of Archbishop Newcome on the 
deeply mysterious themes that have found their material in an- 
alyzing the sufferings and the fortitude of Jesus Christ in his 
passion, will rescue those sacred subjects from the service to 
which they have long been put in the ingenious torturing of our 
sensibilities, and improve them to the sweet uses of a calm and 
healthful piety. ‘The Dissertations of Mr. Jowett are bold and 
earnest. If it is found that a few more men of equal weight can 
follow him in his thorough and candid dealings with the old bug- 
bears of Scripture criticism, and can still remain in the English 
Church, we shall expect to see our own brotherhood in England 
broken up, as respects anything like a visible and distinct 
fellowship, by a virtual invitation extended to ministers and 
brethren to fall back into the Establishment. The Articles need 
not stand in the way of such a result, for a very emphatic an- 
nouncement will have been made, that they are not designed for 
anything more than articles of peace, as the moralist Paley de- 
fined them. 

Professor Noyes furnishes an Introduction and a few notes to 
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the volume, and by these valuable additions he ratifies a formal 
act of adoption, at least of the spirit of the Essays, into our The- 
ological Library. His own views are given us on subjects of 
paramount importance, and they come with all the weight de- 
servedly due to the utterances of a thoroughly instructed and a 
most candid mind. Ina few paragraphs he condenses what he 
regards as requisite to be said upon the most serious topics re- 
ferred to in the volume. And his sayings are to be received 
with the deference and respect to be paid to the deliberate opin- 
ions of a man who is eminent for caution and prudence in the 
expression of his views, and who has for more than thirty years 
studied the original Scriptures with all the best aids of intelli- 
gence, thorough learning, and piety. 





“‘ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” A Matter of Fact Ro- 
‘mance. By Cuartes Reape, Author of ‘Christie John- 
stone,” ‘* Peg Woffington,” etc. In two volumes. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 16mo. pp. 423, 424. 


In this powerful sketch of a few phases of real life in our own 
times, Mr. Reade has amply redeemed the promise implied in 
his previous works. Less brilliant in coloring, it is even more 
vigorous in touch, and more various in interest, than either Peg 
Woffington or Christie Johnstone. Dealing with an entirely 
different set of characters, and aiming to produce a deeper and 
more permanent impression upon his readers, our author has 
achieved a still more remarkable success, and has given us a 
work which, though marked by some defects, must yet place 
him among the first English novelists of the day. 

The characterization exhibits the same wide acquaintance 
with human nature, and the same rare insight into human mo- 
tives, which were so apparent in his earlier and less elaborate 
productions. His men and women are neither impossible com- 
binations of discordant qualities, nor are they mere personifica- 
tions of abstract ideas. Though they are sometimes idealized 
and exaggerated, they are generally just such persons as we 
may have to deal with at almost any moment in some of the 
multifarious relations of life. Who, for instance, does not rec- 
ognize the fidelity of the portrait of Susan Merton, — the very 
type of an average woman of her class? So, too, in the char- 
acters of George Fielding, the honest farmer, and of Tom Rob- 
inson, the keen-witted and sharp-eyed thief, this truth to nature 
is equally noticeable. Such characters as Eden, the single- 
hearted and devoted minister of our faith, scorning all thought 
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of earthly advancement, and suffering much to save the wretch- 
ed inmates of a prison; Hawes, the tyrannical and bloodthirsty 
governor of the jail; and Meadows, a scheming villain building 
up wickedness even whilst cherishing some noble and generous 
impulses, —are more rare. Yet the character of Hawes is un- 
derstood to have been drawn from life; and few will doubt that 
such men as Eden and Meadows may sometimes be found. 
The minor characters are scarcely less real and lifelike. 

The plot is extremely complicated ; but in its management 
the writer shows great judgment, and the incidents are evolved 
with the utmost skill and discrimination. The scenes in the jail 
and in Australia, in particular, are wrought out with wonderful 
vigor. Nowhere have we seen a more vivid picture of life in 
Australia, both before the discovery of gold and during the early 
stages of the gold fever, than is presented in these chapters. 
The whole story fascinates the reader with an irresistible 
power. 

It is clear, however, from the most cursory reading, that Mr. 
Reade has aimed at something more than the construction of a 
merely interesting tale. The work bears throughout the mark 
of an earnest purpose ; and though it can scarcely be said that 
the interest of the story has been subordinated to the enforce- 
ment of the moral, it cannot be doubted that a chief purpose of 
the author was to utter his protest against the system of solitary 
confinement, and to make his readers share his deep-seated in- 
dignation. We are no admirers of political disquisitions and 
pleas for or against any controverted system of theology and 
morals, or theory of social life, when presented under the guise 
of fiction. We object to this whole class of works upon general 
principles; but much may be forgiven to a writer of Mr. 
Reade’s great powers. In the work under discussion we recog- 
nize powers of too high an order to quarrel with this expression 
of them. 

The other prominent defects are an occasional carelessness 
of style, a want of repose, and a too frequent straining after dra- 
matic effects. Nor can we on purely artistic grounds justify the 
long episode of jail-life under Governor Hawes. It does not 
contribute sufficiently to the progress of the,story, and suggests 
the idea that it has been engrafted on the original plan. ‘These 
defects and the complexity of the plot seem to indicate that Mr. 
Reade has not yet reached the high rank to which we believe 
he will certainly attain. We cannot leave this subject, we may 
add, without a reference to Mr. Reade’s punctuation ; for we are 
free to avow, that we have never seen a more vicious system of 
punctuation in any book written by a sane man. 
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Bothwell: a Poem. In Six Parts. By W. Epmonpstoune 
Ayrtoun, D. C. L., Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cava- 
liers,’’ “* Bon Gualtier’s Ballads,” &c. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1856. 16mo. pp. 267. 


Tuts new poem, like some of Mr. Aytoun’s previous produc- 
tions, challenges criticism on two grounds, — as a poem and as 
a chapter of Scotch history. For in his Preface he tells us: 
“IT wish it to be distinctly understood, that, except in minor and 
immaterial matters, necessary for the construction of a poem of 
this length, I have not deviated from what I consider to be the 
historical truth” ; and nearly a third of the volume is filled with 
notes to justify the views of this period of history presented in 
the poem. 

The form of the poem is that of a monologue, and its scene 
is laid in the castle of Malmoe, in the southern part of Sweden, 
where Bothwell spent the last part of his life in close confine- 
ment. Here he is supposed to recall to mind the story of his 
connection with Mary, Queen of Scots, from his first interview 
with her to his disgraceful flight from Carberry Hill. Consid- 
ered merely as a poem, Bothwell is inferior to several of the 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. The general plan of the poem, 
and the measure employed in its construction, are both open to 
criticism, as injudiciously chosen for a poem of this length. 
The versification, it is true, is almost uniformly harmonious, 
and there are many detached passages of great beauty. But 
their effect is apt to be lost in the tripping ballad measure se- 
lected by Mr. Aytoun ; and his flights of fancy are not well sus- 
tained. It is easy to see that Mr. Aytoun’s success in his spir- 
ited and brilliant Lays has injured his new poem, by leading him 
to make a similar attempt in a much longer poem, and where a 
more elevated tone was demanded. But even with these obvi- 
ous defects, it has so much power and beauty that it will be read 
with pleasure by a large class of readers. 

Into the vexed controversy respecting the personal character 
of Mary we need not enter here. We can, however, by no 
means recognize her claims to the spotless robes in which our 
author is pleased to array her. Nor are we quite ready to make 
so entire a sacrifice of Elizabeth as Mr. Aytoun seems disposed 
to permit. The question of Mary’s guilt may be safely left 
where it was placed by Hallam and Mackintosh, the most can- 
did of historians. Still less is it necessary to discuss the policy 
pursued by Elizabeth. The great Protestant queen inherited 
some ugly little traits from her father; but the wonder is, that 
she did not prove much worse under the circumstances by 
which she was surrounded. 
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The Life of General Daniel Morgan, of the Virginia Line of 
the Army of the United States, with Portions of his Corre- 
spondence ; compiled from Authentic Sources. By James 
GraHaM. New York: Derby and Jackson. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 475. 


Tue life of General Morgan is full of various and stirring in- 
terest. Born of Welsh parentage, in the winter of 1736, he 
commenced his military career at the age of nineteen as a wag- 
oner in Braddock’s unfortunate expedition. Upon the breaking 
out of our Revolutionary struggle, he led a company of rifle- 
men to the camp at Cambridge, and soon after was sent with 
Arnold’s expedition against Quebec. Here he exhibited great 
skill and bravery ; but he was taken prisoner in the disastrous 
assault upon that city, and spent some months in captivity. 
Subsequently he served with distinction under Gates in the 
memorable campaign against Burgoyne, and contributed not a 
little to its successful issue. At a little later period we find him 
commanding a detachment in the South, where he gained the 
brilliant victory of Cowpens over a superior force of British and 
Tories under Colonel Tarleton. Not long after this achievement 
ill health compelled him to withdraw almost entirely from mili- 
tary service. After independence had been secured, and the 
general government had been organized, he commanded the 
troops raised to suppress the Whiskey Insurrection ; and he was 
also chosen a member of Congress from Virginia. His death 
took place on the 6th of July, 1802. 

In the preparation of his memoir of this remarkable man, Mr. 
Graham has had access to a Jarge collection of original materi- 
als in the possession of the family of General Morgan, and in- 
cluding unpublished letters from Washington, Greene, Lafay- 
ette, Hamilton, and others. Manuscript recollections of Morgan 
by his friends, and other valuable sources of information, have 
also been open to him. From these he has prepared an ex- 
tremely interesting and well-written narrative. His style is 
simple and perspicuous; and his selections from the mass of 
correspondence before him are judiciously made. Upon some 
points we are inclined to think that he has fallen into the too 
common fault of biographers, in overrating the services of his 
hero. Thus, in his account of the battle of Stillwater, where he 
differs considerably from the common authorities, he claims 
nearly the whole of the honor for Morgan. With this abate- 
ment,.the volume must be regarded as a valuable contribution to 
our biographical and historical literature. 
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Perversion, or the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity. A 
Tale for the Times. By Rev. W. G. Conyseare, M. A., 
Author of the * Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” New York: 
Wiley and Halstead. 1856. 12mo. pp. 495. 


Tue design of this volume is praiseworthy. Its literary exe- 
cution is fine. The story, long as it is, and numerous as are its 
characters and scenes, is never tedious, and the final verdict of 
most of its readers will undoubtedly be, that it is a most fasci- 
nating and remarkable novel. It certainly defines the author’s 
position as a member of the Broad Church, a fellow with Kings- 
ley and Maurice and Trench and Jowett, — with the party who set 
works above faith, and life above creeds. The general spirit and ; 
drift of the book we may commend, yet we cannot think that Mr. ye 
Conybeare has exposed all the causes, or the chief causes, of in- 
fidelity in England. These lie much deeper than the superfi- 
cial follies of either High Church or Low Church, upon both of 
which he pours his sarcasms. ‘The Broad Church will not cure 
them. For with all the nobleness of its aims, its position is 
essentially false. Its large pretensions, its free criticisms, can- 
not be made to harmonize with the formulas and the traditions 
to which it pretends to adhere. We cannot praise a theory of 
the Church which allows any measure of dishonesty, or would 
retain forms and phrases of which the significance has been lost. 

We are not, of course, able to decide if all the absurdities 
which Mr. Conybeare tells of parties in his own Church are 
justly represented in his book. We can enjoy the scenes, even 
with a doubt whether there be not some exaggeration. We 
have read reports of ecclesiological meetings in “which men as 
silly as the Rev. Dismal Dry have expatiated on the beauties 
of views as worthless as the church of Hog’s Norton. And 
the recent numbers of the London Times show that such char- 
acters as the Rey. Messrs. Moony and Murphy are not un- 
known among the Evangelical brethren. If wrong has been 
done to these “gentlemen, the organs of their Church must settle 
it, and doubtless Mr. Conybeare will get severe handling from 
those who, on one side, rely for salvation upon « rubrics,” 
** hagioscopes,” ‘“sedilia’’ and altar-cloths, and those, on the 
other, who think that the ‘ Armageddon Almanac,” and the 
wars of Gog and Magog, are the weighty matters which eve 
Christian should ponder. The portrait of the ‘* Bishop of Tom- 
phulia” is too marked to escape identification, and some may 
account the portrait of Bamem, the Romanist pervert, to be 
personal. No one, however, can complain that Mr. Conybeare 
has been partial in his showing up of religious nonsense and 
flummery. All sects and schools have to take it, from Hegel 
to the Archbishop of Tuam, and we Unitarians are not spared. 
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Our author has drawn upon his imagination in his portrait of 
the Mormon leader, Lyman, who, he says, was “ formerly a 
Unitarian minister in New York.” We are permitted to believe 
that one of the impossible sins of a Unitarian minister is that of 
turning Mormon. The “ Latter-day Saints”? have as yet made 
from Liberal Christianity no converts of sound mind enough to 
have ever been preachers. The only individual that we have ever 
heard of as an apostate from the opinions of Channing to those 
of Joe Smith, is the amiable man who holds the place, at Dese- 
ret, of United States Marshal; and he is very far from corre- 
sponding with the account of William Lyman. And in his 
description of the Mormons, Mr. Conybeare is not so happy as 
in his description of people nearer home. He rates their intel- 
lectual ability too high, and he hardly appreciates the wretched- 
ness of their morality. ‘There are very few Englishmen who 
write well when they write about facts or institutions or men in 
America. It seems to be characteristic of the brethren of the 
Broad Church, that they are able to succeed in any department 
of writing. Trench is a critic, an historian, a philologist, and a 
poet. Kingsley is a universal genius. And Conybeare has 
shown in this book that a man who could write carefully and 
critically about the early Church and its true Apostles, can write 
brilliantly about the present Church and its false priests. May 
we not expect from him next a volume of poems ? 





Sermons. By AtexaNnpER Hamitton Vinton, Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston. Second’ Edition. Philadelphia: H. 
Hooker. 1856. 12mo. pp. 336. 


Ir is pleasant to see so modest a title-page and Preface to a 
volume of sermons. ‘Those whose idea of ‘“ great preaching” 
is a display of original speculation, new forms of thought, quaint 
or brilliant rhetoric, a show of various learning or various read- 
ing, sharp hits mixed with poetical quotations, and flavored with 
an affectation of evangelical fervor, will not call these sermons 
great. ‘They have no pedantry, and very little scholarship, to 
recommend them. They are simple in style, and severely 
chaste in their ornament. They have no illustration from his- 
toric events or natural scenes, except the scenes and the events 
of the Bible. Their logic is far from close, often very loose 
and inadequate. And their theology, decided, if not thorough, 
Calvinism, we cannot be expected to admire. Yet they are true 
sermons, earnest, strong, majestic in the flow and swell of their 
thought, bearing onward the reader with a power which he can- 
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not resist, and searching his heart by their appeals. They do 
what they pretend to do, exhibit religious truth to the eye, bring 
it home to the conscience, and commend it to the heart. They 
show what high rhetorical advantage a skilful Calvinistic preach- 
er has in the contrasts of his pictures, — the law against the love 
of God; sinlessness with its risk, against repentance with its 
privilege ; heaven against hell ; eternal joy against eternal woe. 
We do not believe that the views of these discourses are the 
truth which is to save and enlighten the world. But we cannot 
help admitting that they are views which might, in such lan- 
guage, and with the added charm of that presence and voice 
which God has given to their author, move and enchain an ordi- 
nary congregation to an extraordinary degree. These discour- 
ses improve on repeated reading, and fit themselves readily to 
the tongue. Few preachers are able to make so excellent a 
present to their congregation. 





Modern Greece. A Narrative of a Residence and Travels in 
that Country ; with Observations on its Antiquities, Litera- 
ture, Language, Politics, and Religion. By Henry M. 
Bairp, M.A. Illustrated by about sixty engravings. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 380. 


UNLIKE most voyagers in the East, who feel authorized to add 
the name of Greece to the comprehensive announcement of 
their ‘* Travels,”’ on the strength of a day or two at Athens or 
a transit of the Corinthian isthmus, Mr. Baird really gives us 
the record of a tour in Greece. Not in Attica only were his 
wanderings, but also in Beeotia, Phocis, Locris, Argolis, Laco- 
nia, Messenia, Arcadia, and Achaia. He saw the Alpheus and 
Olympia, the Eurotas and Sparta, — climbed Parnassus, and 
passed through Thermopylae. He explored the site of every 
famous city and the field of every famous battle; sought on 
the hills the place of temples, and in the caves the place of 
oracles ; and followed up the memorials of Greek heroes from 
Agamemnon to Bozzaris, from Homer to Lord Byron. His 
narrative of this extensive travel is readable and interesting. 
Without any attempt at brilliant or elaborate description, it gives 
a very good idea of the scenery, the customs, and the present 
condition of Greece. The redundant use of the first person 
singular is rather annoying ; but this may be attributed rather to 
the youth and inexperience of the writer than to any inordinate 
vanity. 

Mr. Baird’s book dissipates one illusion and justifies one im- 
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pression, which lecturers upon Greece have taken pains to in- 
culcate. The prevalent illusion has been that Greece is an 
awfully dangerous country to travel in, — all precipices and pit- 
falls, without roads, infested by villanous dogs and more villa- 
nous banditti, — with fever in the villages and starvation on the 
hills. Such was the pleasing picture which Herr Koeppen was 
accustomed to set before his audience. Now Mr. Baird seems 
to have travelled all over the country, north, south, east, and 
west, with no more difficulty and no more fatigue than is in- 
cident to horseback riding in an unsettled region. He heard of 
robbers, just as one hears of them in Italy, but he never saw any. 
And, in general, we may remark that the stories of danger in 
Eastern travel are three quarters idle and nonsensical. ‘There 
is less risk in going from Athens to Sparta, than there is in 
travelling the same distance on an American railway. Mr. 
Baird’s book is an encouragement to those who have avoided 
Greece as the favorite haunt of pestilence and brigands. 

On the other hand, it confirms the prevalent impression that 
travelling in Greece does not pay, except to a near-sighted and 
very enthusiastic Philhellene. ‘The spots that ought to be ro- 
mantic are provokingly tame, the ruins are scanty, the rivers 
are dry, and the people are degraded. Delphi is a humbug. 
Athens, after all, is the only relic of ancient Greece which yields 
much satisfaction. And the sum total of Mr. Baird’s book has 
not gathered up much more useful information than the ordinary 
sketches of visitors to Athens. Old Greece and New Greece 
alike are in that town. The University and the Acropolis are 
the two texts from which the whole may be written. 

Mr. Baird belongs to neither of the extreme parties in his es- 
timate of the Greek character. He does not exalt them above 
all people as the wonderful race, nor does he denounce them as 
a horde of thieves, liars,and cut-throats, the enemies of man and 
God. He takes the juster way of stating facts about their sin- 
gular progress in intelligence and popular education, and tells 
the story of Dr. King’s trial to illustrate their cunning and their 
treachery. The most valuable chapter in the book is that on 
** Modern Greek Literature.” As a student in the University 
of Athens, and a friend to several of the Professors, Mr. Baird 
had good opportunities for writing upon this theme. 

One remark we may add, in regard to the “ illustrations.” It 
is unsafe to copy from old plates the cuts for a new book. Sev- 
eral of these sixty pictures are untrue to the views as they now 
exist, — as, for instance, the gate at Mycene and the temple of 
Jupiter at Athens. The only sure way is to use the most recent 
photographs. We feel bound to say, that Mr. Baird’s wood-cuts 
in no way impart a correct idea of the scenery or the monu- 
ments of Greece. 
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The Huguenot Exiles, or the Times of Louis XIV. A His- 
torical Novel. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 452. 


Tue scene of this story is laid in the province of Langue- 
doc, in the South of France, in and around the city of Nismes. 
Its time is the years 1684-85, the epoch of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Its purpose is to tell the outrage and cru- 
elty which Romish persecution brought upon the Protestants of 
that region. The author, who gives no hint who he or she may 
be, claims to state nothing but facts,— to write only the vera- 
cious tale of what his own or her own ancestors suffered. As 
an account of these sufferings, the book is faithful to history. 
The annals of the Inquisition and the story of the French relig- 
ious wars have details as harrowing and terrible. But as a work 
of art, the book cannot be highly praised. Its incidents are 
badly grouped, its characters are imperfectly drawn, and its 
style is stilted and unnatural. All the personages, from Louis 
XIV. to the poor wood-cutter, use the same dialect, — women 
and men, high and low, Catholic and Protestant, —all talk as 
proper people talk in novels. The book is an accretion of 
horrors and miseries. We are obliged, also, to take issue with 
that scholarship which represents French Calvinists as followers 
of Luther. No such cavern, we believe, has been discovered 
in the neighborhood of Nismes as that which this author so elab- 
orately describes. 





Life in the Itinerancy, in its Relations to the Circuit and Sta- 
tion, and to the Minister’s Home and Family. By One. 
New York. 1856. 12mo. pp. 335. 


WE took occasion recently to express a hope that the market 
was glutted with narratives of pastoral affliction, and that there 
might be a long pause in this trying species of biography. But 
alas! our good Methodist brother thinks that the field has not 
been fully occupied, and comes forward to expose the labors, 
trials, and sufferings of those who would save souls on the plan 
of Wesley. His case does not differ much from that of other 
clerical martyrs. Those brethren are usually itinerants in fact, 
if not by system. The only difference of this book from others 
of the same sort which have invited us to read, sympathize, and 
cry shame, is a more amiable tone and a more pious phraseolo- 
gy. The saints are all “ brother” and “sister,” even when they 
are trying to cheat their minister out of his dues, and to injure 
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him by their slanderous tongues. Preaching, no matter to whom, 
is “ standing on the walls of Zion.” Preachers, too, no matter 
how mean and selfish, are men of God. This phraseology be- 
_comes rather ludicrous when the general character of the volume 
is considered, — the exhibition of the poor preacher’s hopeless 
struggle with parochial neglect, cunning, and parsimony. The 
household of Zion is certainly not presented in an attractive light. 

Without intending to show the evils of the Itinerancy, this 
book exposes the boasted superiority of that system, and shows 
that it hinders, instead of promoting, a minister’s usefulness. 
Why should one poor friend, when he found a decent parish, 
where he was able to convert sinners, to keep good-will, and 
to get a comfortable living, be obliged to turn out and run him- 
self into debt in some other parish, where his talents and char- 
acter availed nothing against the tactics of the arbitrary saints ? 
Why should the right man be taken from the right place when 
he has found it, and the wrong man always be sent to the wrong 
place ? Poor Stanley evidently was fit for no charge but one 
where he could get along without hand work. He was too 
ambitious to be an Itinerant. He found it hard to give up 
the Quarterly Review, and impossible to give up the Christian 
Advocate and Zion’s Herald. 

A great deal too much is made of the “ poor pay” of min- 
isters. It is not great, indeed, but we are presumptuo.s enough 
to believe that in most instances it is a full equivalent for 
the actual work done, for the actual value of the service. We 
are very sceptical about that intense and wearing /abor, of 
which the profession makes such dolorous parade. Some 
excellent and industrious preachers suffer from poverty. But 
many more are poor because they have not energy to care for 
their own support. 





Heart and Home Truths. Being Self-Musings upon the Divine 
Will. By Rev. R. Wuirtinenam, Jr. New York: Dana 
& Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 198. 


Some amiable platitudes, much pious sentimentality, and con- 
stant ambitious efforts to seem profound, make up the contents 
of this volume. ‘The truths are not new, nor are they strikingly 
expressed. The bigotry is lofty, placid, and condescending. 
Mr. Whittingham is very gracious in his exclusiveness. He is 
delighted to damn his dissenting brethren when they are not 
near. If ‘friend A, or friend B, or friend C, were here, it 
would be a cruel cut to endeavor to demonstrate to them, that 
they had been utterly mistaken in their notions, — that a Church 
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or Covenant, upon the Truth, was unknown to them.” It is far 
better to do to this by “ self-musing,”’ than it would be in per- 
sonal argument with the “ mild, easy-going Universalist,” or the 
‘“‘ stern, unyielding Baptist,” or the ‘* white-hot denunciator of 


ultra-Calvinistic views, brought to a focus under some hydro- 


oxygenic spiritual blowpipe system, and a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church to boot.” So Rev. Mr. Whittingham solilo- 
quizes down these erring schismatics. He favors us with twelve 
instalments of his self-communion, his thoughts of the night, 
filly symbolized by evening shadows, and haze and pale moon- 
light or starlight. There is nothing in these twelve “ solilo- 
quies * to remind one of Hamlet or Cato or Ossian. 

Soliloquy first is a rhapsody about ** Doubt,” a “ Meteor,” and 
**the Moon.” Soliloquy second, on “ the Truth,” pities Pilate, 
justifies intolerance, speaks of ‘* the unhappy ones who deny the 
Divinity of our Lord,” and rushes through the Orthodox creed 
till it reaches the crowning article of “* the Church.” In these 
sixteen pages, Mr. Whittingham has learned how to test the truth, 
and to detect error. He ends with a hot head, a tired brain, and 
an apostrophe to the‘moon. The third night is rainy, and the so- 
liloquist devotes it to proving from Scripture that the Church is as 
old as creation, and is contained in the covenants of Abraham 
and Moses. His exegesis is independent, as thorough as that of 
Bloomfield. He finds that to believe is to belong to the Church, 
to be damned is to keep out of it. “It is no argumentative course, 
it has been a simple process of inductive reasoning.” In this last 
remark we are happy to agree. ‘The process is simple enough, 
and there is not a bit of argument. In soliloquy fourth, Mr. 
Whittingham, wishing to speak ‘ coolly, coldly,” devotes him- 
self to the solemn task of cutting off the sects, and setting 
forth the awful importance of a union with the Church. He 
pleasantly remarks, “1 seldom see others examining the pages 
of revelation, to discover what they declare respecting the truth ; 
they seem to embrace what they like, and then declare it true, 
because they like it.” The remark is as charitable as it is per- 
spicuous. 

The fifth soliloquy is extremely edifying. It is devoted to 
the “‘ Characteristics of the Church,” and it proves, by a medita- 
tive logic worthy of the illustrious Tupper, that from all time 
‘‘ three orders” of ministry have existed in the Christian world. 
It is taken for granted that all but the fifty millions of Protes- 
tants —a fragment not worth considering — believe in these 
three orders, and in no more. “ Forming my ideas by the cir- 
cumstances immediately around me, and the very great pre- 
ponderance of conflicting creeds in this my own country, I 
had never looked upon those holding the views of Episcopacy 
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in any other light than as a small body entertaining peculiar no- 
tions, — a mere handful, as it were, among the multitude.” A 
sensible view ; but Mr. Whittingham proceeds to spoil it by add- 
ing, “* How differently I see it now!” The handful are rather 
those who deny a threefold ministry ; the multitude, those who 
retain it. And then again that handful itself is divided and 
broken, and must be split up into the almost innumerable — I 
was going to say, grains of sand — but we will call it parcels 
of opinion, represented by Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, Universalists, Congregationalists, &c., &c.”’ 

The sixth and seventh soliloquies, which are in some passages 
painfully pathetic, are devoted to the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Eucharist. Concerning these we have space only to remark, 
that the one upholds the full idea of infant regeneration by bap- 
tism, implying that all who die without baptism, young or old, are 
surely damned ; and the other majntains that “* any society hold- 
ing the mere commemorative virtue of the Holy Communion, 
cannot claim unity with the Truth. No mistake can be more 
deeply dangerous, | am persuaded. No error can strike a more 
fundamental blow.” 

The eighth soliloquy is the climax and flower of the series of 
what are amusingly called ‘“ Heart Truths.’ It describes the 
Communion of Saints. Having, by ‘ inductive reasoning,” in 
J previous self-musings, got schismatics out of this communion, 
| our patronizing brother proceeds to get some of them in again 
7 by an illustration. He compares them to a stalk of a flower, 
; which, though cut off from its parent stem, can be made for a 
little while to bloom and live if put into water. This life, how- 
a ever, is very uncertain, and not likely to continue long. But it 
is very comforting to Orthodox schismatics to get such a grain 
of comfort. For desperate Unitarian heretics, Mr. Whittingham 
cannot dream out any ghost of a chance. 

The ** Home Truths” are contained in four soliloquies. Prom- 
inent among these is the duty of saying grace before every 
meal, and of giving unhesitating obedience to the commands of 
‘the Church.” In these soliloquies, some good things are said, 
but in a jerking and nervous rhetoric, which makes their would- 
be impressiveness very comical. 

















q Leaves of Grass. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1855. 4to. pp. 95. 
Leaves of Grass. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1856. 16mo. pp. 384. 


So, then, these rank “* Leaves” have sprouted afresh, and in 
still greater abundance. We hoped that they had dropped, and 
we should hear no more of them. But since they thrust them- 
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selves upon us again, with a pertinacity that is proverbial of 
noxious weeds ; and since these thirty-two poems (!) threaten to 
become “several hundred, — perhaps a thousand,’ — we can 
no longer refrain from speaking of them as we think they de- 
serve. For here is not a question of literary opinion principally, 
but of the very essence of religion and morality. The book 
might pass for merely hectoring and ludicrous, if it were not 
something a great deal more offensive. We are bound in con- 
science to call it impious and obscene. Puncu made sarcastic 
allusion to it some time ago, as a specimen of American litera- 
ture. We regard it as one of its worst disgraces. Whether or 
not the author really bears the name he assumes, — whether or 
not the strange figure opposite the title-page resembles him, or 
is even intended for his likeness, — whether or not he is consid- 
ered among his friends to be of a sane mind, — whether he is in 
earnest, or only playing off some disgusting burlesque, — we are 
hardly sure yet. We know only, that, in point of style, the 
book is an impertinence towards the English language, and in 
point of sentiment, an affront upon the recognized morality of 
respectable people. Both its language and thought seem to have 
just broken out of Bedlam. It sets off upon a sort of distracted 
philosophy, and openly deifies the bodily organs, senses, and 
appetites, in terms that admit of ne double sense. ‘To its pan- 
theism and libidinousness it adds the most ridiculous swell of 
self-applause ; for the author is “ one of the roughs, a kosmos, 
disorderly, fleshy, sensual, divine inside and out. ‘This head 
more than churches or bibles or creeds. The scent of these 
arm-pits an aroma finer than prayer. If I worship any particu- 
lar thing, it shall be some of the spread of my body.” He 
leaves “* washes and razor for foofoos”’; thinks the talk ‘* about 
virtue and about vice ” only “ blurt,”’ he being above and indif- 
ferent to both of them; and he himself, ** speaking the pass- 
word primeval, By God! will accept nothing which all cannot 
have the counterpart of on the same terms.” These quotations 
are made with cautious delicacy. We pick our way as cleanly 
as we can between other passages which are more detestable. 

A friend whispers as we write, that there is nevertheless a 
vein of benevolence running through all this vagabondism and 
riot. Yes; there is plenty of that philanthropy, which cares as 
little for social rights as for the laws of God. ‘This Titan in his 
own esteem is perfectly willing that all the rest of the world 
should be as frantic as himself. In fact, he has no objection to 
any persons whatever, unless they wear good clothes, or keep 
themselves tidy. Perhaps it is not judicious to call any attention 
to such a prodigious impudence. Dante’s guide through the 
infernal regions bade him, on one occasion, Look and pass on. 
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It would be a still better direction sometimes, when in neigh- 
borhoods of defilement and death, to pass on without looking. 
Indeed, we should even now hardly be tempted to make the 
slightest allusion to this crazy outbreak of conceit and vulgarity, 
if a sister Review had not praised it, and even undertaken to set 
up a plea in apology for its indecencies. We must be allowed to 
say, that it is not good to confound the blots upon great compo- 
sitions with the compositions that are nothing but a blot. It is 
not good to confound the occasional ebullitions of too loose a 
fancy or too wanton a wit with a profession and ‘“ illustrated ” 
doctrine of ficentiousness. And furthermore, it is specially 
desirable to be able to discern the difference between the nudity 
of a statue and the gestures of a satyr ; between the plain lan- 
guage of a simple state of society, and the lewd talk of the oppo- 
site state, which a worse than heathen lawlessness has corrupted ; 
between the “ edv7 Kai giddrynre,” or  hiddryte kai edv7 peynvas,” 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, and an ithyphallic audacity that insults 
what is most sacred and decent among men. 

There is one feature connected with the second edition of this 
foul work to which we cannot feel that we do otherwise than 
right in making a marked reference, because it involves the gross- 
est violation of literary comity and courtesy that ever passed 
under our notice. Mr. Emerson had written a letter of greeting 
to the author on the perusal of the first edition, the warmth and 
eulogium of which amaze us. But ** Walt Whitman” has taken 
the most emphatic sentence of praise from this letter, and had it 
stamped in gold, signed “ R. W. Emerson,” upon the back 
of his second edition. This second edition contains some addi- 
tional pieces, which in their loathsomeness exceed any of the 
contents of the first. ‘Thus the honored name of Emerson, 
which has never before been associated with anything save 
refinement and delicacy in speech and writing, is made to in- 
dorse a work that teems with abominations. 





Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers ; to which is 
added Porsoniana. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 346. 


Ar least three of the books of personal anecdotes which have 
lately appeared have occasioned more or less disappointment 
in the literary world. The Memoirs of Rev. Sydney Smith 
fell into hands that were too feeble for the task. Those of 
Thomas Moore were committed to a nobleman of distinguished 
ability, who would not take much pains with them. Mr. Rogers 
seems to have been caught up by a bookselling avidity desiring 
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to be first in the post-obit market. In all of them, however, 
especially in the Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of 
Moore, there is good store of pleasant gossip and information. 
The “ Table-Talk” has preserved for us one of the most illu- 
minating anecdotes of Mr. Coleridge that we can find anywhere ; 
and the last Edinburgh Review has repeated the story in what 
it affirms to be a more authentic version. That Coleridge 
should have had the face and the manners to entertain two 
gentlemen who visited him with a “ monologue” of his own, 
was to have been expected. But that two such men as Words- 
worth and Rogers, as soon as they get into the open air, should 
first agree in crying, ‘“* What a wonderful man!” and then, 
after looking one another silently in the face for a little while, 
should agree that they did not understand a syllable of what 
he had uttered from beginning to end, affords a hint which 
some of his idolaters would do well to open doors with. 

We have taken occasion several times to speak of Mr. Cole- 
ridge in a tone very different from the usual admiring one. 
Not expecting to allude to him again, we avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to say, that we adhere to every word that we have 
hitherto spoken of him, whether relative to matters of fact or 
to critical judgments. In one instance a playful form of rep- 
resentation was indulged in; but the substance of the article 
was in solemn earnest. This was received in some quarters 
with a growl, and even with a small tempest, of anger and 


scorn. ‘The anger was doubtless honest; the contempt was 
an affectation. 





Dred; a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Harrier 
Brecuer Stowe, Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1856. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
329, 370. 


Tuts new story by Mrs. Stowe is receiving extravagant com- 
mendations and almost unqualified contempt from our numerous 
critics. The impression which we ourselves derived from its 
perusal is so confused and interfered with by the multitude of 
discordant opinions that have been expressed concerning it, that 
we can hardly pronounce our own fair judgment upon it. We 
can only say, that we read it with an interest that held us steadi- 
ly to the page, unwilling to skip a line, except — and here we 
speak emphatically — except when the pages were occupied 
with describing the character or rehearsing the rant of ‘* Dred” 
himself. ‘This nightmare monstrosity is an offence to us, a 
humbug, a most unnatural, impossible, unnecessary, and un- 
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available being, or what not? What could have possessed the 
eminent and able authoress to conjure up or to invent such 
a creature, is a problem past our skill in explanations. He 
answers to no reality, and unless he is taken as a sort of imper- 
sonation of the Nemesis, the avenging ogre of Slavery, he has 
nothing to do with the story. If Mrs. Stowe had put her quo- 
tations from the old prophets into the beak of a harsh-croaking 
crow perched on a scathed pine-tree over a camp-meeting, she 
would have been even more likely to have carried our interest 
with her than she does by a single thing said by her about 
‘* Dred,” or by him for himself. 

Bating only this nuisance in her pages, we offer our grateful 
thanks to her for their wisdom, their rich humor, their satire, 
and their indirect preaching of true humanity and true religion 
in place of fanaticism and stupid bigotry. It is very easy for 
the papers to say that the chief characters in the book are 
only reproductions of those in ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But 
the assertion is not true. Old Tiff is not Uncle Tom; nor is 
Nina, Eva; nor is Tomtit, Topsy ; nor are any of her char- 
acters duplicated, any more than human beings of any stamp 
or genus are duplicated. Her new characters are all new ones. 
Fiction has no more striking or winning an embodiment than 
Old Tiff. He alone would stamp genius upon the work. 
When artists come to illustrate the book, and for that purpose 
make a study of its characters, scenes, and incidents, then they 
will realize, and those who shall enjoy their more successful 
achievements from their study will realize, what a world of 
rich, suggestive, and loving interest there is in the work. Old 
Tiff with his blanket, his dilapidated unmentionables, his spec- 
tacles, his vehicle, and cottage, Aunt Nesbit, Old Hundred, 
Nina, Milly, we long to see them in fit drawings. But let no 
one meddle with * Dred.” Spare him, and spare us. 

We suppose a fair purpose to be ascribed to the work is to 
present in all their entanglements and aggravations the practical 
difficulties involved alike in the existence and in the removal of 
slavery. 





A Memoir, Biographical and Genealogical, of Sir Joun Lev- 
ERETT, Knt., Governor of Massachusetts, 1678-79; of Hon. 
Joun Leverett, F.R.S., Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
President of Harvard College ; and of the Family generally. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 185§. 8vo. pp. 203. 


Tuts book is not all that we hoped to find it when we first 
saw its announcement, but our disappointment ought not to 
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lead us to under-estimate its real value. We had expected 
fuller biographical relations, illustrative matter in letters, doc- 
uments, and historical narrations, and something more of that 
curious element of antiquarian treasures which gives them their 
chief charm to readers not personally related to the subjects 
of a family history. We have, nevertheless, a very valuable 
and a very interesting volume. It is the record of men distin- 
guished alike for abilities, for virtues, and for high services ; and, ° 
as is fitting, the women who shared their responsibilities with 

husbands, parents, and brothers find here their memorial. We 

commend the volume, therefore, for what it does contain. Faith- 

ful pains has evidently been engaged to insure accuracy, and 

they were worthy for whom such care and gratitude have been 

spent. 





{ Essays, by ‘THeopuitus Parsons. (Second Series.) Boston: 
i Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 285. 



























i ProFeEssor Parsons, in this volume of Essays, discusses six 
topics, — The Seeming and the Actual, The Senses, The Ministry 
of Sorrow, The Sabbath, The Foundation of Duty, and Death and 
Life. A glance at this list of subjects suffices to show that the 
author is occupied with matters of the utmost pith and moment. 
He brings to them a deep faith, a vigorous, well-furnished intel- 

lect, and what is at once an advantage and disadvantage, the 

Sl most entire satisfaction with the form of truth to which he has 
given his mind and heart. With such furnishings for his task, 
he could not fail to bring out a vast deal that all would accept ; 
and for ourselves, though we cannot enter into the writer’s pe- 
culiar views of religion, and go along with him in his loyalty to 
Swedenborg, we have nevertheless rejoiced in our communion 
with a wise and most Christian thinker, and are confident that 
we have gained light through our fellowship. In the first, third, 
and sixth Essays we have been specially interested. They are 
compact, clear for the most part, and singularly suggestive. 
The others we have not yet studied so carefully, but mean to 
do so. Our sympathy and admiration will not, we fear, be 
worth much to the author, for we go away from him just where 
the path is distinctively his own, and cannot read Scripture at. 
all as he reads it; and yet he will suffer us to please and benefit 
ourselves by what we can accept, and to express the hope that 
we may meet him in a third series of papers so nobly conceived 
and thoroughly executed. 





Literary Intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


By the issue of the first and the tenth volumes of the series, 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. have now completed the publication of 
the Life and Works of President John Adams, by his Grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams. And a noble contribution is that which 
is hereby made to the rapidly growing stores of American biographical, 
historical, and political literature. We hope very soon to make such 
an exhibition of our interest in this work, and of our appreciation of 
its contents, as may be shown by an article upon it, enriched by 
extracts from its inviting pages. It combines materials of a varied 
character as regards personal and public revelations upon the ever 
engaging interests of human life at important periods when men of 
mark are actors. The biography, composed in part by the subject of 
it in an autobiographical sketch and in very copious journals and let- 
ters, is as complete a revelation of the inner elements of a true-hearted 
man and a sincere patriot, the growth of New England influences 
and of a republican training, as can be found upon our library 
shelves. ‘The diplomatic papers, political essays, and official doc- 
uments bear the stamp of the man, and a right noble stamp it is. We 
hail the publication of such works, and invite for them a large popular 
circulation, notwithstanding their voluminous character. They furnish 
wiser and better reading than do the pages of our frenzied and pas- 
sionate political newspapers. 

The same firm continue their beautiful edition of the whole series 
of the ‘‘ British Essayists,’ by three volumes containing ‘‘ The 
World”? and three more containing ‘‘ The Adventurer.’’? ‘They have 
also added two more volumes to their series of the ‘‘ British Poets,’’ 
for the sake of giving us all the Poems of Thomas Hood. We 
have now four volumes of the works of this admired author, and 
the edition thus published by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. is more 
complete than any that has been issued in England. 

An elegantly printed volume from the same publishing house gives 
us ‘* Poems by William W. Story ’’ (12mo, pp. 307). There is much 
variety of tone and subject in its contents, the sentimental and the 
descriptive being the chief elements of the versification. The author 


has well proved his artistic genius and power, and has a prescriptive 
right to make poetry. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have published a new and complete edi- 
tion of the Poems of Matthew Arnold (16mo, pp. 336). Some few 
of these Poems may possibly be known to our readers through the 
newspapers whose editors use discretion in their selections for the 
Poet’s Corner. They will be glad to have the volume at hand, as its 
contents convey the impression of a vigorous mind working with a 
degree of originality alike in the selection and in the treatment of 
subjects. 


Redfield of New York has produced a handsome reprint, with 
Maps and Plans, of Arthur P. Stanley’s admirable work on ‘ Sinai 
VOL. LXI. — 4TH S. VOL. XXVI. NO. III. 41 
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and Palestine.’? (8vo, pp. 535.) We have already, in a reference to 
the English edition of this book, spoken in the highest terms of its ex- 
cellence. It is incomparably the best work in our language upon its 
own interesting subject. 





Putnam & Co. of New York have published the third volume of 
the duodecimo edition of Irving’s Life of Washington. The general 
verdict of the country has sealed the testimony which the critics have 
rendered to the charms of this work. We should say that it is des- 
tined to find a wider circulation among the schools and the families 
of our Jand, than any other historical or biographical work. 

The same firm has issued an American reprint in one volume of the 
substance of Lieutenant Burton’s admirable ‘* Narrative of a Pilgrimage 
to El-Medinah and Mecea.’’ (12mo, pp. 492.) The London edition, 
which appeared in three octavo volumes, has been slightly abridged 
and condensed, not in a way, however, to impair its value, and an 
introductory essay has been supplied by Bayard Taylor. ‘The work 
is one of very great interest, and, what is more, is to be relied upon 
for its authenticity. 

-One of the most amusing of recent publications is also upon the 
Fast, under the title of ‘‘ Oriental Acquaintance; or, Letters from 
Syria.”” By J. W. De Forest, published by Dix, Edwards, & Co., 
New York. (12mo, pp. 285.) It is good-humored, racy, and wise. 





Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co. have published a work by Hiram 
Parker, M.D. (12mo, pp. 368), entitled, ‘‘ The Harmony of Ages: 
a Thesis on the Relations between the Conditions of Man and the 
Character of God.’? We have not yet read the volume, but if the Doc- 
tor convinces us that he has found ‘* Harmony’’ where Dr. Edward 
Beecher found so sharp a ‘‘ Conflict,’ we shall hasten to make the fact 
known on our pages. 





The ever-diligent mouser and lively narrator, Dr. Doran, gives us, 
through a reprint by Redfield, another work full of vigor and infor- 
mation, entitled, ‘‘ Knights and their Days.’”? (12mo, pp. 479.) 
Knighthood in its dignity and its Quixotism is here portrayed by 
a master’s hand, and much curious historical matter is presented in 
a pleasing form. 





Messrs. Brown, Taggard, and Chase, of this city, have just published 
a new and revised edition of Worcester’s Historical Atlas. Twelve 
Charts, printed with a great regard to accuracy, present the names, 
incidents, relations, revolutions, dynasties, and biographies, which com- 
pose the bone and sinew of history. We hardly need remind any of 
the high value of such a work. 





Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, and Co. have in press : — 

‘¢ Christian Thought and Life.’”? A volume of Sermons which Dr. 
Lamson, of Dedham, has prepared for publication, in compliance with 
the request of his parishioners. 

‘¢ Pictures of the Olden Time,’’ by Rev. E. H. Sears. 

Forrest on the Trinity. Edited by Rev. F. Huidekoper. 
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